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Editorials 


<.Yo, 


By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Governmental  Economy  As  a  Substitute 
For  Increased  Taxation 

At  the  present  time  much  is  being  said  and  written 
about  the  need  for  increased  taxes. 

Reports  from  Washington  state  that  a  revision  of 
our  tax  system  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  federal 
deficit. 

Present  indications  point  out  that  a  number  of 
states  may  call  special  sessions  of  their  legislatures 
during  the  coming  winter  months  to  consider  taxation 
problems. 

W  ord  has  just  reached  us  that  the  City  of  Palatka, 
Florida,  is  considering  a  general  sales  tax  of  2  per 
cent  on  all  retail  sales,  affecting  250  local  merchants. 

The  demand  for  increased  taxation  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  division  of  government.  It  emanates 
from  federal,  state  and  local  units,  as  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  meeting  increasing  costs  of  govern¬ 
mental  operations. 

While  we  hear  much  about  the  revision  of  taxes 
upward,  we  hear  little  about  the  revision  of  the  cost 
of  government  downward. 

Very  few  people  are  familiar  with  the  income  and 
expense  of  the  various  branches  of  our  government. 
This  is  equally  true  when  it  comes  to  a  realization 
of  the  part  which  they  play  in  helping  to  defray 
the  cost  of  government. 

A  review  of  the  figures  showing  the  income  and 
expense  of  federal,  state,  and  local  units  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  should  be  of  interest  to  every  American 
Citizen  during  these  days  when  increased  taxes  are 
being  discussed. 

The  expenditures  of  the  federal  government  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1929  amounted  to  $3,932,000,000.  as 
compared  with  $3,885,000,000  in  1923.  In  1929  fed¬ 
eral  tax  collections  amounted  to  $3,328,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $3,032,000,000  six  years  previously. 

The  latest  available  statistics  on  state  finances  are 
for  the  year  1928.  For  that  year,  state  expenditures 
amounted  to  $1,826,000,000,  with  an  income  of  $1,- 
507,000,000,  as  compared  with  expenditures  of  $1,- 


242,000,000,  and  collections  of  $917,000,000  for  the 
year  1923. 

In  the  case  of  our  state  governments,  both  expendi¬ 
tures  and  taxes  have  increased  in  each  instance  almost 
$600,000,000  over  this  six-year  period. 

The  figures  for  our  local  governments  are  very  in¬ 
teresting.  For  the  year  1928  they  show  expenditures 
of  $6,813,000,000,  as  compared  with  $5,136,000,000  in 
1923.  Local  collections  amounted  to  $4,641,000,000 
in  1928,  as  compared  with  $3,285,000,000  in  1923. 

In  1928  our  local  governments  showed  a  deficit  of 
$2,172,000,000  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $1,851,- 
000,000  six  years  earlier. 

The  combined  federal,  state,  and  local  expenditures 
in  1928  amounted  to  $12,609,000,000, '  as  compared 
with  $10,263,000,000  in  1923,  while  the  combined 
taxes  of  these  three  divisions  of  our  government 
amounted  to  $9,342,000,000  in  1928,  as  compared  with 
$7,234,000,000  in  1923. 

Every  year  from  1923  through  1928  inclusive,  the 
annual  deficit  resulting  from  increased  governmental 
expenditures,  federal,  state  and  local,  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  increasing,  yet  our  legislators  continue  to  vote 
appropriations  requiring  large  expenditures  of  public 
funds  without  seeming  to  consider  seriously  how 
these  obligations  are  to  be  met. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  extravagant  practices 
abound  in  administering  our  public  affairs.  Evidences 
of  waste  exist  and  are  obvious  to  even  the  casual  ob¬ 
server  of  the  conduct  of  government  institutions. 

Mark  Graves,  former  Tax  Commissioner  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  now  Director  of  the  State 
Budget  of  the  same  State,  said  a  few  days  ago  in 
addressing  the  International  Association  of  Public 
Works  Officials: 

“I  have  had  a  quarter  century’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  governmental  service,  and  I  have 
never  yet  been  connected  with  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  government  in  which  there  was 
not  an  opportunity  to  economize.  We  must 
sharpen  our  pencils,  figure  closely,  cut  the 
costs,  eliminate  waste  and  extravagance. 
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practice  economy,  and  not  venture  into  new 
fields  of  governmental  activity  until  and  un¬ 
less  their  value  and  worth  are  established 
beyond  reasonable  doubt.  I  believe  it  can 
be  done  without  ‘hamstringing’  any  essen¬ 
tial  governmental  service  and  without  re¬ 
ducing  salaries.  We  must  eliminate  waste.” 

This  is  a  strong  statement  coming  from  one  who 
has  devoted  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  problems 
of  state  taxation  and  budgeting,  and  it  would  seem 
to  have  in  it  the  deliberateness  necessary  to  prevent 
any  action  which  would  aggravate  the  present  un¬ 
employment  situation. 

For  the  year  1929,  the  combined  figures  for  federal 
state,  and  local  taxes  amounted  to  $9,792,000,000. 
Of  this  figure  $4,833,000,000,  or  49.4  per  cent,  repre¬ 
sent  local  taxes,  while  $1,631,000,000,  or  16.7  per 
cent,  was  collected  in  the  form  of  state  taxes,  and 
$3,328,000,000,  or  33.9  per  cent,  was  collected  by  our 
federal  government. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  in  1929,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  retail  merchants  contributed 
$645,436,000,  exclusive  of  taxes  paid  in  the  form  of 
a  general  property  tax,  and  included  in  their  rentals. 

The  general  property  tax,  included  in  the  rent  of 
premises  and  real  estate  used  for  retail  purposes,  has 
been  roughly  estimated  to  be  $345,000,000.  This 
makes  the  total  of  all  taxes  paid  by  retail  stores  to 
the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  of  this 
country  approximately  $990,000,000  to  $1,000,000.- 
000  annually. 

These  figures  mean  that  the  retail  stores  are  paying 
approximately  10  per  cent  of  all  the  taxes  collected 
in  our  country.  This  amount  is  included  in  the  cost 
of  operating  our  retail  businesses.  Upon  analysis,  it 
means  that  the  consumers  of  this  country  are  paying, 
in  addition  to  all  their  other  direct  and  indirect 
taxes,  a  tax  of  two  cents  on  every  dollar’s  worth  of 
merchandise  they  purchase — including  food,  wearing 
apparel,  and  everything  bought  at  retail. 

Should  the  consumer  be  asked  to  eontribute  more 
in  the  way  of  taxes  to  his  Government? 

Furthermore,  in  these  days  of  rapidly  diminishing 
profits  and  no  profits  at  all  in  retailing,  the  merchant 
cannot  absorb  more  taxes  without  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  our  retail  institutions. 

If  governmental  expenditures  are  to  continue  to 
increase,  some  new  souree  of  revenue  must  be  found. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  of  the  general  property  taxes,  because 
our  present  scale  of  such  taxes  is  much  too  high, 
since  it  is  based  on  an  inflated  valuation  placed  on 
property  during  the  recent  boom  period. 

An  income  tax,  in  order  to  produce  a  substantial 


increase  in  revenue,  would  have  to  include  every 
type  of  wage  earners.  This  would  prove  to  be  very 
unpopular  with  the  great  mass  of  voters,  on  whom 
the  politician  depends  for  his  political  support. 

The  cost  of  administration  of  special  taxes  on  lux¬ 
uries  has  been  so  great  in  the  past  that  this  form 
of  taxation  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
a  large  amount  of  net  revenue. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  answer  to  the  taxation 
problem  is  in  a  sane  and  practical  retrenchment  of 
governmental  expenses.  A  business  could  not  long 
exist  which  incurred  a  deficit  year  after  year  without 
impairing  its  capital  and  credit  standing.  This  will 
readily  be  conceded  by  any  group  of  sound  thinking 
business  men.  When  we,  our  legislators,  and  our 
governmental  executives,  learn  how  to  apply  the 
principles  of  sound  business;  how  to  refrain  from 
extravagant  spending;  how  to  eliminate  every  ves¬ 
tige  of  waste;  how  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  be¬ 
tween  various  branches  of  our  government;  how  to 
operate  our  government  departments  on  balanced 
budgets; — then  will  government  be  able  to  reduce 
its  expenses  and  the  demand  for  increased  taxation 
on  the  American  People  and  American  Business  will 
cease. 

Right  now  seems  to  be  the  opportune  time  to  tackle 
this  project  in  a  practical,  sane  and  constructive 
manner.  It  should  be  tackled  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  Business  has  been 
doing  it  during  the  past  twenty-four  months.  Why 
should  our  local,  state,  and  federal  governments  do 
otherwise? 

Stabilization  Through  Trade  Associations — 
The  Swope  Plan 

During  the  past  fortnight,  the  Plan  advanced  by 
Gerard  Swope,  President  of  The  General  Electric 
Company,  for  stabilizing  industry,  bas  commanded 
the  attention  of  business  leaders,  legislators,  econo¬ 
mists  and  labor  representatives  alike. 

The  Swope  Plan  has  created  nation-wide  interest 
because  it  recommends  a  definite  line  of  action  in¬ 
tended  to  solve  our  economic  problems.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  it  stands  out  from  the  great  mass  of  uncon- 
struetive  criticism  which  has  been  prevalent  during 
the  past  twenty-four  months. 

Like  all  proposals  of  sueh  magnitude  and  import¬ 
ance,  it  has  its  opponents  and  proponents. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Swope  advoeates  the  formation  of  great 
trade  associations,  representing  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  under  government  supervision,  which  shall 
outline  trade  practices,  stabilize  prices  and  employ¬ 
ment,  and  control  production.  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  Plan  is  a  universal  system  of  private 
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unemployment  insuranee,  supported  by  employer 
and  employee  contributions.  It  is  felt  that  such  a 
universal  system  of  insurance  in  times  of  depression 
would  serve  to  support  the  laid-off  employee,  main¬ 
tain  purchasing  power,  and  act  as  an  incentive  to 
industries  to  stabilize  their  operations. 

In  order  to  make  the  Swope  Plan  effective,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  membership  compulsory  in  each 
trade  association.  All  business  enterprises  would  have 
to  be  cooperating  participants. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  operation 
of  the  Swope  Plan  would  require  a  change  in  our 
Federal  Constitution.  There  are  those  who  claim 
that  only  a  few  statutes  w'ould  have  to  be  changed. 

There  are  those  who  condemn  the  Plan  because  it 
would  invoke  unwarranted  governmental  control  and 
supervision  of  business.  There  are  those  who  claim 
that  such  supervision  is  not  too  great  a  price  in 
return  for  business  stability. 

Without  presuming  to  discuss  the  legal  and  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  which  the  Plan  gives  rise  to,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  importance  which  Gerard 
Swope  places  upon  the  need  for  organized  business. 

For  some  years  trade  associations  have  made  their 
efforts  felt  in  the  industries  and  erafts  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Whether  the  Swope  Plan,  or  some  modification 
of  it,  is  ever  put  into  effect,  we  predict  that  trade 
associations  will  continue  to  play  an  important  part 
in  our  Nation’s  economic  life. 

There  are  many  things  which  trade  associations 
can  do  today,  which  will  not  require  the  enactment 
of  special  legislation,  nor  an  amendment  of  our 
Federal  Constitution  to  make  them  permissive  or 
legal.  Among  these  activities  may  we  mention  stand¬ 
ardized  accounting  methods;  better  trade  relations; 
a  clearer  understanding  between  producer  and  dis¬ 
tributor  regarding  the  wants  of  consumers,  and  an 
earnest  attempt  on  the  part  of  business  to  so  plan  its 
operations  that  peaks  and  valleys  of  unemployment 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

W  hether  the  Swope  Plan  become  operative  or  not, 
American  Business  may  yet  work  out  its  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  not 
savor  of  any  form  of  governmental  dole. 

If  employers  and  employees,  through  their  national 
trade  associations,  by  mutual  contributions  can  de¬ 
vise  a  plan  of  unemployment,  disability,  and  old- 
age  insurance,  based  upon  sound  actuarial  methods, 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great  progressive 
achievement  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  our 
country.  Such  a  plan  would  have  to  be  carefully 
worked  out,  ably  administered,  and  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  our  politicians.  It  is  something  for  our  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  economists  and  sociologists  to  think 
about. 


We  believe  the  present  depression  points  out  the 
necessity  for  some  plan  participated  in  by  both  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee,  which  will  stabilize  business, 
minimize  periods  of  unemployment,  and  maintain 
purchasing  power  during  future  economic  fluctua¬ 
tions. 

Sales  Tax  Arguments  Not  Based  On  Facts 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  George  V.  Sheridan, 
Director  of  the  Association’s  Bureau  of  Taxation  In¬ 
formation,  tells  of  the  propaganda  being  circulated 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  behalf  of  a  2  per  cent 
retail  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Sheridan  points  out  that  many  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  being  used  are  neither  based  upon  facts  nor 
upon  commonsense. 

If  the  good  people  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  antici¬ 
pate  a  reduction  in  the  general  property  tax  because 
of  the  passage  of  a  retail  sales  tax,  we  fear  that  they 
will  be  disappointed.  Past  experience  has  shown  that 
reduction  in  property  taxes  does  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  the  adoption  of  sales  taxes.  Sales  taxes  usually 
mean  that  our  legislators  have  more  money  at  their 
disposal  for  the  extravagant  practices  of  government. 

Mr.  Sheridan’s  article  is  interesting.  It  should  be 
read  by  all  members. 

Perhaps  the  same  arguments  for  a  sales  tax  will 
shortly  be  used  in  your  state.  If  they  are,  make  use 
of  the  publications  and  arguments  which  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  prepared.  They  are  based  upon  facts, 
and  cannot  be  refuted. 

What  Are  We  Doing  About  a  Good 
Opportunity? 

At  the  recent  Conference  on  Retail  Distribution 
held  in  Boston,  Major  Benjamin  Namm  delivered  an 
excellent  address  on  the  subject  “Is  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Efficient?” 

On  this  occasion  Major  Namm  stated  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  not  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
which  his  advertising  affords — to  acquaint  his  custo¬ 
mers  with  problems  affecting  them  as  consumers. 
He  referred,  for  example,  to  the  efforts  to  enact  sales 
tax  legislation;  the  cost  of  unnecessary  customer 
returns;  the  attempt  to  enact  price  fixing  legislation, 
etc. 

He  even  ventured  to  say  that,  because  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  importance  of  these  problems,  retail  stores 
today  should  devote  at  least  1  per  cent  of  their 
total  advertising  space  to  matters  of  public  relations. 
The  retail  crafts  of  our  country-  compose  the  strata 
of  business  closest  to  the  American  Public.  All  too 
few  of  our  people  devote  serious  thought  to  legisla- 
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live  and  economic  nioveinents  which  vitally  concern 
living  costs.  The  retailer  and  consumer  very  fre¬ 
quently  have  a  common  interest  in  such  problems. 
We,  therefore,  feel  that  the  retailer  should  almost 
regard  it  as  a  duty  to  see  that  the  public  is  advised 
of  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  of  unsound  legislation 
and  uneconomic  movements. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  retail  merchant  has  a  very 
effective  medium  at  his  disposal  —  his  advertising 
space  and  display  facilities. 

The  Namm  Store  has  made  use  of  both  of  these 
instruments  effectively  in  informing  its  customers 
of  the  dangers  of  sales  tax  and  price  fixing  legislation. 
W^e  believe  the  members  of  the  Association  will  want 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  acting  in  a  like  man¬ 
ner  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter  months,  when 
many  proposals  affecting  the  interests  of  consumers 
and  retailers,  alike,  will  be  before  Congress  and  some 
of  our  state  legislatures. 

The  retailer  should  make  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  his  disposal  to  keep  the  public  informed. 
We  must  remember  that  the  American  People  repre¬ 
sent  a  great  unorganized  body.  They  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  legislation  until  after  it  has  been  enacted 
and  its  effects  are  being  felt.  If  the  retailer  can  stim¬ 
ulate  thinking  and  action  among  his  customers,  which 
will  bring  about  the  defeat  of  unsound  legislation 
and  help  correct  uneconomic  movements,  then  a  do¬ 
nation  of  1  per  cent  of  his  advertising  space  for  this 
purpose,  as  Major  Namm  suggests,  may  not  be  too 
great  a  price  to  pay. 

What  Price  Executive  Turnover? 

Amos  Parrish,  in  the  September  issue  of  his  clever¬ 
ly  written  and  newsy  Magazine,  says — ^“We  have 
an  idea  for  the  best  speech  ever  given  at  a  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Meeting.” 

He  suggests  that,  in  place  of  the  conventional  plat¬ 
form  oration,  the  story  be  told  in  the  form  of  moving 
pictures.  The  purpose  of  this  film  would  be  to  depict 
the  tragedies  associated  with  the  constant  flow  of 
executive  “resignations”  occurring  in  our  retail  stores. 

Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  trade  papers 
carry  the  news  of  executive  changes.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  such  changes  are  necessary  and  justified  in 
order  that  the  best  interests  of  the  business  may  be 
advanced. 

In  too  few  cases,  however,  we  believe,  does  man¬ 
agement  realize  the  needless  cost  of  executive  turn¬ 
over.  How  many  of  these  “resignations”  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  “the  grass  always  looks  greener  in  the 
other  fellow’s  yard  than  in  our  own”? 


Is  it  not  true  that  when  volume  drops  off  and 
profits  begin  to  vanish,  that  we  immediately  cast 
our  eye  about  for  a  new  buyer,  merchandiser,  or 
advertising  executive? 

We  feel  that  if  -we  could  only  entice  Mr.  John 
Doe  away  from  our  competitor,  then  our  problem 
would  be  solved.  We  set  out  to  do  so,  and  maybe 
we  are  successful.  We  little  realize  that  probably 
we  have  helped  our  competitor  solve  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  situation.  Perhaps  he  was  just  wondering  how 
he  could  graciously  let  Mr.  Doe  out  himself. 

If  Mr.  Doe  happens  to  be  our  new  buyer,  he  imme¬ 
diately  starts  to  dispose  of  the  stock  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor.  He  disclaims  any  responsibility  for  it.  It  must 
be  moved  regardless  of  the  loss  incurred. 

W  hen  this  is  accomplished,  at  the  sacrifice  of  profit, 
Mr.  Doe  sallies  forth  to  make  the  same  old  mistakes 
over  again.  Inside  of  twelve  months,  the  store  finds 
itself  once  more  looking  around  for  a  new  buyer, 
or  a  new'  merchandiser,  or  a  new  advertising  man. 

No  one  knows  what  executive  turnover  is  costing 
the  retail  stores  of  our  country'.  W  e  do  know  that,  if 
it  could  be  computed  on  a  dollar  basis,  the  figure 
would  be  astonishing. 

Executive  turnover  is  a  problem  to  which  mer¬ 
chants  might  well  give  careful  thought  today.  Tlie 
cost  involved  represents  a  tremendous  waste  in  re¬ 
tailing. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  answer  lies  in  more 
intelligent  selection  in  the  filling  of  executive  vacan¬ 
cies,  and  adequate  training  of  new'  executives  in  the 
functions  and  duties  of  their  jobs. 

The  Work  Room  Manual  Is  Yours 

A  recent  study,  deserving  the  attention  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  store  executives,  is  The  W  orkroom  Man¬ 
ual  published  by  the  Store  Managers’  Division.  The 
proper  organization  and  operation  of  workrooms 
have  become  increasingly  important  problems  to 
department  and  specialty  stores  alike,  because  of  the 
vital  part  these  service  departments  play  in  building 
and  maintaining  customer  good  will. 

This  Manual  represents  the  results  of  more  than  a 
year’s  study  on  the  part  of  a  Special  Committee  of 
Executives,  thoroughly  versed  in  this  phase  of  store 
operation.  It  describes  fully  the  general  characteris¬ 
tics  of  all  types  of  workrooms,  whether  they  be 
Alteration  departments.  Regular  Cost  workrooms,  or 
Manufacturing  departments.  Problems  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  layout,  equipment,  personnel,  methods  and  sys¬ 
tems  are  thoroughly  and  specifically  discussed. 

In  this  practical  handbook,  executives  will  find  the 
answer  to  many  of  the  perplexing  problems  of  opera¬ 
tion  common  to  most  stores. 
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Manufacturers  Willing  to  Cooperate  With 
Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee 

On  September  16th  last,  a  meeting  of  the  Electri¬ 
cal  Merchandising  Joint  Committee  was  held  in  New 
York  City. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  producer 
and  distributor,  a  number  of  outstanding  manufac¬ 
turers  of  electrical  appliances  were  invited  to  send 
representatives  to  this  meeting. 

It  must  have  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  learn,  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  manufacturers  present  gave  their 
approbation  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate. 

Already  local  conferences,  attended  by  utility 
representatives  and  retailers,  have  been  held  in  a 
large  number  of  communities  for  the  purpose  of 
working  together  in  the  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  electrical  appliances,  in  accordance  with  the 
Statement  of  Merchandising  Procedure.  Many  more 
of  these  conferences  are  being  held,  and  will  be  held, 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  and  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  results  of  this  work  will  soon  be  evi¬ 
dent  throughout  the  country. 

What  Is  a  Premium? 

The  giving  of  premiums  as  a  means  of  promoting 
sales  is  disapproved  by  the  Statement  of  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Procedure. 

There  seems  to  be  some  question,  however,  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  premium. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  premium  is  a  material  in¬ 
ducement  offered  gratis  as  a  condition  of  sale  to  a 
customer  in  addition  to  the  merchandise  being  sold, 
to  win  the  interest  and  hence  the  business  of  the 
customer,  and  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  the  retail 
price  of  the  article. 

Souvenirs  are  also  given  away  gratis,  but  as  a  means 
of  attracting  attention  to  a  company  or  product. 
Souvenirs  as  a  rule  consist  of  inexpensive  nick-nacks 
and  novelties  which  have  very  little  intrinsic  value. 

Premiums  are  given  only  as  a  condition  of  sale; 
souvenirs  are  presented  alike  to  those  who  may  buy 
and  those  who  may  not  buy,  for  advertising  purposes. 

We  think  that  the  giving  away  of  premiums  and 
souvenirs  is  an  obsolete  method  of  sales  promotion, 
and  one  which  all  progressive  businesses  should 
abandon.  This  is  especially  true  when  such  premiums 
or  souvenirs  represent  items  of  merchandise  sold  in 


retail  stores,  the  free  distribution  of  which  is  likely 
to  affect  the  legitimate  sale  of  such  products. 

Members  Heed  the  Call 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  by  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  the  appointment  of  Jesse 
Isidor  Straus  as  Chairman  of  The  Temporary  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Administration  of  New  York  State.  This 
Body  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  $20,000,000  fund  provided  by  the  State  for  the 
relief  of  those  suffering  from  the  present  economic 
emergency. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  has  received  wide¬ 
spread  congratulations  from  the  Press  and  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders  of  the  State  upon  his  appointment  of 
Mr.  Straus. 

This  call  demands  considerable  sacrifice  of  valuable 
time  and  effort.  Mr.  Straus  has  answered  it,  because 
he  has  a  deep  sense  of  civic  obligation  to  his  State, 
and  sees  in  it  an  opportunity  of  rendering  aid  to 
those  in  distress. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Straus  will  perform  ably  and 
well  the  duties  which  his  State  has  placed  upon  him. 
He  is  working  for  a  humanitarian  cause,  and  is  as¬ 
sured  of  the  cooperation  of  all. 

«  •  «  »  » 

A.  Lincoln  Filene  has  also  answered  the  call  to 
public  service.  During  these  days  when  business  ex¬ 
acts  close  application  to  its  problems,  Mr.  Filene 
has  been  called  upon  by  the  Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  represent  that  State  on  a  Committee,  made  tip 
of  representatives  of  all  the  New  England  States,  to 
study  the  stabilization  of  emplovment. 

This  is  an  important  assignment,  and  one  which, 
we  believe,  will  make  its  efforts  felt  long  after  the 
current  economic  situation  has  passed.  If  some  means 
can  be  found  to  stabilize  employment  and  to  insure 
our  people  of  a  continuance  of  wages  commensurate 
with  a  fair  standard  of  living,  then  we  will  have 
solved  the  outstanding  economic  problem  of  our  Age. 

In  devoting  himself  to  this  work,  Mr.  Filene  is 
also  accomplishing  a  task  for  the  betterment  of  man¬ 
kind. 

»  «  «  »  « 

Another  memher  who  has  thrust  aside  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  business  to  devote  himself  to  public  affairs, 
is  Governor  Julius  Meier  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Governor  Meier  is  discharging  the  duty  of  Chief 
Executive  of  his  State  with  the  same  degree  of 
ability  and  good  judgment  as  he  used  in  building  up 
a  great  retail  institution.  He  is  ever  mindful  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  can  be  counted  upon  to 
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give  the  State  of  Oregon  an  able  and  efficient  admin¬ 
istration  during  these  troublesome  times. 

***** 

Without  doubt  many  of  our  other  members  are 
devoting  themselves  to  public  service  and  relief 
work — among  them  may  be  mentioned  your  Presi¬ 
dent,  D.  F.  KeUy,  Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  Major  Ben¬ 
jamin  H.  Namm  and  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann. 

The  Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  membership.  Merchants  can  always  be  counted 
upon  to  devote  themselves  generously  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  the  call  of  public  duty,  especiaUy  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  the  welfare  of  our  people  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Demand  For  First-Class  Postal  Increases 
Up  Again 

Postmaster  General  Brown  has  again  expressed  his 
intention  of  seeking  an  increase  in  first-class  postal 
rates  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Prior  to  this 
time,  the  Postmaster  General  has  always  advocated 
an  increase  in  first-class  postal  rates  from  2c  to  2^c 
per  ounce.  He  is  now  quoted  as  advocating  an  in¬ 
crease  from  the  present  rate  of  2c  per  ounce  to  2}^c 
or  3c  per  ounce. 

For  the  government  fiscal  year  of  1930,  the  report 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  shows  a  profit  in 
handling  of  first-class  mail  of  $70,913,541.49.  For 
the  same  period  second-class  mail  shows  a  deficit  of 
$89,701,837.63;  third-class  mail  a  deficit  of  $21,502,- 
047.62,  and  fourth-class  mail  a  deficit  of  $15,570,- 
730.71. 

We  are  aU  in  sympathy  with  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral’s  desire  to  wipe  out  the  deficit  of  the  Post-Office 


Department  and  to  operate  this  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  business-like  manner. 

We  are  not  in  sympathy,  however,  with  the  method 
with  which  he  proposes  to  bring  this  about.  We 
cannot  understand  why  he  insistently  advocates  an 
increase  only  in  the  rates  of  a  class  of  mail  which 
now,  and  for  years,  has  yielded  our  Government  a 
handsome  profit  in  its  handling. 

In  several  previous  issues  of  The  Bulletin,  w'e 
have  said  that  the  rates  of  second-class  mail,  which 
shows  the  greatest  operating  loss,  should  be  reviewed 
and  adjusted.  To  us  this  seems  like  good  business, 
because  second-class  mail  seems  to  be  the  main  source 
of  the  aimual  postal  deficit. 

We  hope  that  when  the  Postmaster  General  pre¬ 
sents  his  recommendations  to  Congress,  the  question 
will  be  raised,  why  the  publishers  of  our  country 
should  be  afforded  a  privileged  rate  on  their  mail¬ 
ings,  while  the  great  mass  of  American  People  are 
asked  to  pay  higher  rates  for  the  every-day  use  of 
postal  facilities. 

A  half  cent,  or  a  one  cent  increase  in  first-class 
mail,  offhand  seems  to  be  a  small  amount,  but  the 
Postmaster  General  himself  has  stated  that  a  half 
cent  increase  will  bring  an  additional  revenue  of 
$65,000,000  a  year,  and  a  one  cent  increase  will  yield 
an  additional  sum  of  $135,000,000  per  year.  Surely 
this  is  an  enormous  sum  to  impose  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  People  at  this  time  as  an  added  expense  for  their 
daily  use  of  our  mails. 
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Some  Major  Problems  in 
Retail  Distribution 

By  D.  F.  KELLY 

President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Presi«lent.  The  Fair,  Chicago 

Address  Delivered  at  the  Boston  Conference  on  Retail  Distribution,  Held  Under 
the  Auspices  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board,  on  September  14,  1931 


Dr.  JULIUS  KLEIN  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  a  radio  talk  etititled  “Surveying 
Business”,  which  he  delivered  on  July  26,  stated 
that  “we  have  4,924  department  stores:  their  yearly 
sales  amount  to  Four  Billion,  Three  Hundred  Million 
Dollars.” 

During  the  past  few  months,  as  the  representative  of 
3,700  of  these  stores,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  speak 
on  various  subjects  affecting  our  craft. 

Returned  Goods 

April  29th  of  this  year  marked  the  inauguration  of 
a  campaign  to  restrict  the  needless  returning  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  us  by  Halsey.  Stuart  &  Co.,  Investment 
Bankers,  to  address  their  national  radio  audience  on 
this  important  subject.  Within  two  weeks  after  the 
address  was  delivered,  more  than  one  hundred  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  from  coast  to  coast  devoted  a  full 
page  of  their  papers  to  the  reproduction  of  the  address. 
The  effect  was  immediate  and  far-reaching;  the  volume 
of  returns  in  every  city  from  which  we  have  heard 
has  decreased  matenally.  In  the  case  of  our  store 
the  volume  decreased  one  third  in  four  months. 

The  merchants  of  Boston  are  to  be  complimented 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  this  most 
important  problem.  The  regulations  adopted  in  this 
City  are  so  comprehensive  that  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  used  elsewhere.  Mr.  P.  A.  O’Connell,  your  chair¬ 
man  this  morning,  has  discussed  this  subject  on  several 
occasions  and  his  constructive  study  has  been  of  great 
value  to  merchants  and  to  consumers  throughout  the 
country.  All  of  which  proves  conclusively  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  respond  readily  when 
properly  approached. 

Cooperation  Between  Producers  and  Distributors 

Manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  profit.  In  the  hope  that  this  may  again 
be  achieved,  we  have  been  commenting  from  time  to 
time  on  certain  phases  of  merchandising  which  have 
l)een  the  cause  of  losses,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
closer  cooperation  between  all  those  in  our  industry. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  has 
taken  some  very  definite  steps  in  bringing  about  a 
coordination  of  effort. 

Two  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
series  of  meetings  which  already  have  l)een  held  between 
representative  manufacturers  of  various  lines  and  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  of  our 
.Association ;  ( 1 )  The  problem  of  making  a  profit  is  a 


joint  one  l)etween  retailers  and  manufacturers,  that  is, 
neither  the  manufacturer  nor  the  retailer  can  profit 
at  the  exjiense  of  the  other.  (2)  Aluch  real  mutual 
benefit  can  be  realized  by  joint  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  merchandising. 

In  the  discussion,  the  fundamental  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  manufacturer  and  retailer  is  emphasized, 
rather  than  the  “buyer-seller  attitude.” 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  meetings  between 
manufacturers  and  retailers  to  discuss  constructive 
merchandising  problems  rather  than  post-mortem  com¬ 
plaints,  etc.  is  one  of  the  most  forward  steps  which 
has  been  taken  in  distribution  during  the  last  few 
years.  There  is  no  false  idea  on  the  part  of  either 
manufacturer  or  retailer  that  the  problem  of  profitable 
merchandising  can  be  “solved”  by  meetings,  but  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  industry  will  benefit 
by  discussions  of  this  type. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  realize  that  theirs  is  a  trinity  of  interests — the 
manufacturer,  the  retailer  and  the  consumer.  The 
general  welfare  of  all  three  should  be  paramount  and 
should  supplant  selfish  competition. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  with  initiative  are 
frecpiently  penalized  by  unfair  competitors.  There  are 
many  who  watch  the  other  fellow  before  they  move. 
When  he  moves,  immediately  the  machinery  of  their 
organization  is  set  in  motion  to  find  something  that 
wi'l  enable  them  to  undersell  him;  usually  an  offering 
of  inferior  quality  at  a  slight  reduction  in  price  is 
made,  in  the  attempt  to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that 
identical  merchandise  is  being  offered  for  less  money. 
Speaking  as  a  dei«irtment  store  man,  I  say  that  the 
time  has  com*  when  merchants  cajiable  of  doing  the 
tremendous  volume  of  business  being  done  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  should  make  imitate-ism  taboo. 

Textile  Standards 

The  conditions  now  said  to  exist  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  are  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  unsound 
practices  of  retail  buying.  The  fact  of  this  statement 
is  best  proved  by  pointing  to  the  present  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  a  buyers’  market  in  the  wholesale  distribution 
of  textiles.  Craftmanship  and  business  ideals  have 
proved  to  be  penalties  w’hich  were  charged  against 
capital,  instead  of  manufacturing  cost,  because  much 
of  our  retail  buying  system  is  lacking  in  scientific 
faculties.  Too  often  progressive  policies  in  textile 
manufacture  lead  only  to  net  los.ses. 

.A  large  part  of  retail  promotion  of  textile  merchan¬ 
dise  is  unsound,  because  of  its  failure  in  most  instances 
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The  problem  of  making  a  profit  is  a 
joint  one  between  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  that  is,  neither  the  retailer  nor 
the  manufacturer  can  profit  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  other. — I  believe  that  such 
cooperation  between  manufacturers  and 
retailers  would  have  an  important  effect 
in  reducing  the  major  fluctuations  of 
trade,  which  produce  periods  of  depres¬ 
sion  like  the  present  .  .  . 


to  oflFer  goods  on  any  terms  other  than  comparative 
price  values. 

If  manufacturers  and  retailers,  through  a  working 
Committee,  would  cooperate  in  estimating  the  season’s 
needs  of  textiles,  much  money  could  be  saved  and 
prices  stabilized 

One  reason  that  we  have  so  much  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment  is  that  retailers  and  manufacturers  pursue 
their  plans,  both  present  and  future,  with  too  little 
cooperation.  If  manufacturers  generally  were  more 
aware  of  the  retailers’  needs  on  quantity,  style  and 
proper  prices  of  goods,  and  if  the  retailer  similarly 
knew  what  the  manufacturer  was  thinking  along  these 
lines,  each  could  proceed  with  greater  assurance.  When 
such  coordination  takes  place,  both  the  ordering  of 
goods  and  the  manufacture  of  goods  will  bear  a  known 
relationship  to  the  facts  of  consumer  demand.  .Such 
a  state  of  affairs  will  be  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
present,  when  all  too  often  the  retailer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  are  both  working  on  hunches  rather  than  knowl¬ 
edge. 

I  believe  that  such  cooperation  between  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  would  have  an  important  effect 
in  reducing  the  major  fluctations  of  trade,  which  pro¬ 
duce  periods  of  depression  like  the  present. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  fail  to  mention  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  which  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Filene  has  been 
doing  for  a  number  of  years,  devoloping  closer  co¬ 
ordination  and  cooperation  between  manufacturers  and 
distributors  in  solving  common  problems  of  promotion 
and  distribution. 

The  l)anks,  of  course,  should  be  in  the  picture  also. 
If  bankers  were  brought  into  constant  touch  with  the 
changes  in  consumer  demand,  they  could  exercise 
much  more  intelligence  in  withholding  credit  from  and 
extending  it  to  particular  concerns  and  particular  in¬ 
dustries. 

Advertising  and  Promotion 

Retail  advertising  and  promotion  is  weak  in  the  sense 
that  merchants  seem  afraid  to  say  to  our  customers. 
“Buy  this  product  because  it  is  good,  and  though  the 
price  stems  more  than  you  expected  to  pay,  we  assure 
you  it  is  worth  the  money,  because  it  cannot  be  first 
quality  if  sold  at  a  lower  price.’’  Instead,  they  rely 
on  cheapness  of  price  all  too  often  as  the  basis  of 
the  urge  to  buy,  a  pnalicy  that  can  have  but  one  result 
— to  utimately  bring  retailing  as  a  public  function  into 
customer  distrust,  on  the  grounds  of  misplaced  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  craft. 


I  may  have  given  the  impression  that  I  am  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  condemn  retailing  as  a  craft.  I  am  not  criticising 
our  retailing  system  in  the  sense  of  blaming  the  store 
owners  for  all  the  ills  of  the  manufacturing  industry. 
What  I  would  like  to  establish  is  proof  of  the  point 
that  the  textile  industry  as  a  whole  is  suffering  and 
its  capital  being  doled  out  to  the  public,  because  of 
a  retail  buying  system  in  which  goods  are  ordered  and 
sold  with  an  overemphasis  on  price.  The  buyer  must 
give  more  attention  to  basic  values  and  to  standards 
which  protect  customer  confidence. 

Instead  of  the  retailer  relying  on  the  manufacturer 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  retailer,  the  retailer  must 
reverse  the  order  and  assume  some  responsibility  for 
the  textile  manufacturer.  Fundamentally  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  the  source  of  supply  for  the  retailer  and  his 
interest  should  be  conserved.  We  cannot  have  a  profit- 
abl“  distribution  without  a  profitable  production. 

The  retail  Craft  of  the  future  must  regulate  its 
buying  practices  so  as  to  always  provide  a  basic  market¬ 
ing  plan  for  the  textile  manufacturer.  A  form  of 
Robert’s  Rules  of  Order  for  scientific  retailing  would 
require  the  merchant  to  set  all  standards  of  merchan¬ 
dise  quality,  provide  consumer  specifications  for 
goods  and  establish  cooperative  contacts  with  principal 
trade  groups  of  the  manufacturing  branches,  in  order 
to  keep  healthy  all  sources  of  supply. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  be 
most  happy  to  assist  in  so  organizing  the  marketing 
plans  of  the  manufacturer  that  all  factors  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  may  be  benefitted.  Our  Association  has  estab¬ 
lished  standards  for  retail  store  operation  and  will 
cheerfully  cooperate  in  laving  a  foundation  for  the 
retail  craft  to  contact  with  retail  sources  of  supply. 
What  industry  needs  is  not  legislation,  but  rather  a 
scientific  plan  for  marketing  through  the  retailer  and 
only  the  retailer  can  dtvise.  launch  and  carry  out  such 
a  plan. 

We  consider  this  a  vital  subject — one  which- may  re¬ 
quire  years  to  solve.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  solved 
when  retailers  realize  they  are  one  part  of  the  trinity 
of  interests  and  their  support  is  obligatory. 

I  have  a  letter  this  morning,  .stating  that  the  rayon 
industry  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  principal  yarn 
producers  for  September  25th,  to  work  out  plans  for 
e.stablishing,  through  our  cooperation,  minimum  com¬ 
mon  specifications  for  all  rayon  merchandise. 

The  merchant,  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer 
cannot  hope  for  a  return  of  prosperity  until  thev  real¬ 
ize  that  the  public  will  respond  when  merchandi.se  of 
a  dependable  character  is  offered  to  them  without  the 


No  one  can  successfully  question  the 
merits  of  an  article  made  to  standard 
specifications  and  sold  under  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  would  carry  the  hallmark  of  the 
retailer  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
every  item  sold — guaranteed  merchan¬ 
dise,  which  will  net  a  reasonable  profit  to 
the  manufacturer  and  retailer  and  a 
reasonable  price  to  the  consumer  .  .  . 
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flamboyant,  extravagant  statements  made  in  many  ad¬ 
vertisements,  which  are  the  result  of  present  buying 
methods. 

Electric  Appliances 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  l)e  done  through 
study  and  cooperation,  I  will  mention  one  incident. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  asked  to  address  a  convention  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association.  The  subject 
of  my  talk  concerned  merchandising,  and  what  some 
believed  to  be  unfair  practices  used  by  certain  utility 
companies  in  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  the  ai)|X)intnient  of  a  committee,  representing 
the  utility  companies  and  the  merchants,  out  of  which 
has  recently  come  a  method  of  merchandising  proce¬ 
dure  which  it  is  believed  will  settle  these  vexatious 
problems  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  If  the 
spirit  of  fairness  exhibited 
by  the  representatives  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  As¬ 
sociation  in  working  with  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
and  other  Associations,  is 
indicative  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  utility  companies 
will  coojjerate  with  merchants 
in  their  respective  localities, 
there  will  be  no  cause  for 
complaint  in  the  future. 

Advertising  Rates 

Another  important  feature, 
affecting,  as  it  does,  the  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  is  the  rates 
now  charged  for  almost  all 
forms  of  advertising. 

As  evidence  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  study  and  coopera¬ 
tion  between  publishers,  we 
cite  the  case  of  merchants  in 
a  western  city  where  there 
are  only  two  newspapers  — 
morning  and  evening — lx)th 
owned  hy  the  same  publish¬ 
ing  comjxiny.  The  rates 
charged  are  said  to  be  exces¬ 
sive.  They  have  a  clause  in  their  contracts  that  if  at 
any  time  during  the  life  of  the  contract 

“a  merchant  advertises  in  any  other  news¬ 
paper  that  may  be  established,  he  will  be  penal¬ 
ized  to  the  extent  of  10c  additional  i^er  inch 
and  that  such  penalty  is  retroactive  for  the 
entire  jieriod  of  the  contract.” 

The  merchants  attempted  to  solve  their  problem  by 
starting  a  SHOPPING  NEWS  of  their  own.  The 
owners  of  the  newspajjers  appealed  to  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  and  prevented  the  SHOPPING  NEWS  from  being 
circulated,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  a  circular  and  not 
a  regular  news  publication. 

Advertisers  are  paying  dollar  for  dollar  for  adver¬ 
tising,  just  what  they  have  been  paying  during  pros¬ 
perous  times.  Notwithstanding  the  Department  of 
I^lwr  rejxirts  $1.43  of  merchandise  may  be  purchased 
for  $1.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  jmblishers 


should  review  their  ])resent  day  costs  and  devise 
methods  of  reducing  them ;  for  instance  by  eliminating 
])hantom  circulation  instead  of  continually  striving  to 
increase  circulation  in  order  to  maintain  rates? 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  publishers  should  not 
be  expected  to  reduce  rates  l)ecause  of  present  day  con¬ 
ditions  :  that  their  losses  in  the  past  two  years  have  been 
unusually  high.  It  is  obvious  that  similar  conditions 
exist  in  merchandising  and  manufacturing.  Why  should 
the  publishers  expect  to  be  immune  from  general  con¬ 
ditions  ? 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  in  Convention  at  New  York  recent¬ 
ly’.  we  asked  that  a  Committee  of  representative  pub¬ 
lishers.  agencies  and  other  interested,  be  formed  to 
study  advertising  rates  and  circulations,  to  the  end 
that  a  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  found. 

Merchants  do  not  object  to 
reasonable  advertising  rates, 
based  on  circulation  which 
represents  full  value.  They 
recognize  that  the  only  news¬ 
papers  which  are  worth  while 
are  those  which  are  operated 
successfully,  and  which  make 
a  reasonable  profit. 

What  the  merchant  is  find¬ 
ing  fault  about  (and  with 
reason)  is  that  in  recent 
years,  in  many  centers  of 
the  country,  magazines, 
periodicals  and  newspapers 
have  gone  to  extreme  lengths 
to  increase  circulation,  which 
does  not  represent  full  value 
for  the  advertiser.  In  many 
cases  the  rates  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser — and  particularly  the 
local  advertiser — have  been 
raised  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  true  standard  of  value. 

There  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  A  notable  num¬ 
ber  of  publishers  have  re¬ 
fused  to  circulate  in  territory 
far  outside  of  the  market  for  their  local  stores. 

A  large  portion  of  the  newspapers  have  not  adhered 
to  this  sound  policy  and  have  gone  far  afield,  seeking 
readers  by  many  devices,  and  have  raised  the  rates  to 
the  advertisers  proportionately. 

The  chief  excesses  which  made  for  high  and  un¬ 
economical  newspaper  rates  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

(1)  Distribution  and  circulation  far  outside  of  the 
actual  market  area  in  which  the  merchants  can  go  for 
worthwhile  business. 

(2)  The  publication  of  morning  papers  early  in  the 
evening,  and  the  afternoon  papers  in  the  early  after¬ 
noon. 

(3)  The  expansion  of  the  circulation  hy  contests  of 
various  kinds--^istribution  of  cash  prizes  to  readers. 
All  of  these  contest  methods  have  the  effect  of  increas¬ 
ing  circulation  and  thus  raising  the  average,  for  which 
the  newspapers  obtain  credit.  Thousands  of  such  papers 


These  Make  Newspaper  Advertising  j 
Rates  Uneconomical 

(1)  Distribution  and  circulation  far 
outside  of  the  actual  market  area 
in  which  the  merchants  can  go  for 
icorthwhile  business. 

(2 1  The  publication  of  morning  papers 
early  in  the  evening  and  afternoon 
papers  in  the  early  forenoon. 

(3)  The  expansion  of  circulation  by 
contests. 

(4)  Continued  issues  of  EXTRAS,  ^ 
which  represent  only  flash  sales. 

(5)  The  payments  of  bonuses  to  men 

or  boys  on  street  corners  in  large  ! 
cities  for  “pushing"  or  “holding 
out”  the  paper.  j 

(6)  Enforced  use  of  combination  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  newspapers  with 
the  same  copy. 
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are  purchased  merely  for  the  coupons,  which  are  clip¬ 
ped,  and  the  newspaper  is  seldom  read. 

(4)  Continued  issues  of  EXTRAS,  which  represents 
only  a  flash  sale,  but  nevertheless  raises  the  average 
figures. 

(5)  The  payment  of  bonuses  to  men  or  boys  on 
street  corners  in  large  cities  for  “pushing”  or  “holding 
out”  the  paper. 

(6)  The  combination  of  morning  and  evening  papers. 
The  unfairness  of  the  stipulation  that  the  advertiser 
shall  pay  for  both  papers  and  use  the  same  copy  in  each, 
whether  he  wishes  to  or  not.  This  evil  has  grown  to  a 
point  where  the  records  of  last  year  show  114  such 
combinations  have  been  made  eflfective  in  as  many  cities 
of  this  country. 

Investigations  made  by  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  show  that,  in  practically  every  instance — 
following  the  establishment  of  combinations — advertis¬ 
ing  rates  have  been  raised.  In  most  cases  the  combina¬ 
tion  newspapers  have  tried  to  justify  the  increased  rate 
by  proceeding  to  inflate  circulation  by  many  devices. 
In  nearly  every  instance,  a  large  part  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained  outside  of  the  market  from  which 
retail  merchants  could  hope  to  get  business. 

It  is  evident  that  national  advertisers  are  concerned 
regarding  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  certain 
publishers  to  force  them  into  using  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  issues — ^as  they  are  not  profitable.  We  are  told  that 
a  certain  manufacturing  company  established  a  rule 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  any  of  its  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  be  inserted  in  combination  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  newspapers.  The  result  of  their  decision  is  found 
in  a  statement  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  New  York 
newspaper,  in  which  the  Company  reported  an  income 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1931  of  approximately  one 
third  more  net  profit  than  was  made  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1930.  Was  this  due  to  the  saving  in 
advertising  costs  ? 

Rents 

Another  important  item  of  expense  is  the  rents  which 
are  baing  paid  under  leases  entered  into  during  a  period 
when  profits  were  abnormal.  Tbe  owners  of  property 
for  which  such  rents  are  being  charged,  must  realize 
that  merchants  can  afford  to  pay  only  a  certain,  well 
defined  percentage  of  their  sales,  beyond  which  they 
may  not  go. 

Many  stores  that  for  years  were  profit-makers  have 
gradually  introduced  expensive  frills  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  sales,  only  to  find  themselves  now  weighted 
with  expense  accounts  that  make  the  possibility  of 
reasonable  profit  remote.  I  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
wise  landlord  that  he  investigate  the  ability  of  his 
tenant  to  pay  and,  if  necessary,  ease  the  burden  of  rent 
cost  until  such  time  as  business  revives  and  merchan¬ 
dising  is  placed  on  a  more  profitable  basis.  If  this  is  not 
done  he  may  be  forced  to  take  a  new  tenant  at  a  rental 
much  lower  than  his  present  tenant  would  be  willing  and 
able  to  pay. 

I  have  in  mind  one  retailer  who  was  obliged  to  dis¬ 
continue  his  business  recently.  In  the  liquidation  of  his 
business  he  sacrificed  his  life’s  earnings.  Now,  I  under¬ 
stand,  this  man  could  have  continued  in  business  if  he 
had  been  given  a  rental  adjusted  to  the  price  for  which 
the  landlord  is  now  trying  to  rent  the  property  formerly 


occ’ri'd  by  him.  This  adjustment  would  have  been 
most  desirable  for  both  the  landlord  and  the  mer¬ 
chant. 

Price  Maintenance 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  relative  to  the  retail  price  of  merchandise.  The 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  taken  a 
definite  stand  in  opposition  to  legislation  permitting 
manufacturers  to  fix  the  retail  price  of  their  products. 
In  a  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  released 
in  June  of  this  year,  the  Commission  clearly  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  bring  relief 
to  the  makers  of  trade  marked  goods  without  injustice 
to  consumers.  This  report  was  issued  after  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  made  an  investigation  on  its  own  initiative. 
The  report  revealed  that  “of  691  manufacturers  report¬ 
ing.  61  per  cent  expressed  no  preference  as  tp  legaliz¬ 
ing  retail  price  maintenance,  while  10  per  cent  as  to 
number  of  companies  and  4  per  cent  as  to  volume  of 
business,  opposed  it.  Less  than  29  per  cent,  having  a 
large  percentage  of  the  gross  income,  favored  price 
maintenance.  Their  average  rate  of  earnings  on  in¬ 
vestment  was  larger  than  that  opposed”. 

Merchandise  Stan«lards 

It  has  long  been  the  belief  of  many  retailers  that  al¬ 
most  every  item  they  offer  for  sale,  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  in  accordance  with  standard  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications.  This  method  is  now  Ijeing  employed  success¬ 
fully  by  certain  merchants.  Standards  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  manufacturers  and  retailers  and  approved,  if 
possible,  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington, 
the  American  Medical  Association  or  some  other  re- 
spons  ble  laboratory,  with  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
public  with  quality  merchandise  that  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  retailers. 

No  one  can  successfully  question  the  merits  of  an 
article  made  to  standard  specifications  and  sold  under 
a  guarantee  that  would  carry  the  hallmark  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  responsible  for  the  quality  of  every  item  sold — 
guaranteed  merchandise,  which  will  net  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  retailer,  and  a  reason¬ 
able  price  to  the  consumer,  when  and  if  new  roads  are 
used,  that  will  produce  more  satisfactory  results. 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  the  manufacture  of  mer¬ 
chandise  under  definite  specifications  in  order  to  insure 
a  reasonable  profit  to  the  retailer  and  a  fair  price  to 
the  consumer,  we  have  in  mind  an  article  in  general 
flemand  on  which  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
for  advertising.  These  goods  are  sold  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  at,  let  us  say,  $32.50  per  gross.  The  gross 
profit  to  the  retailer  is  less  than  30  per  cent.  An  article, 
in  every  way  comparable  both  as  to  quality,  weight, 
etc.  may  be  made  on  the  same  specifications  for  less 
than  $22.00  per  gross,  and  on  which  the  retailer  will 
make  40  per  cent  gross  profit. 

The  high  cost  of  distribution  in  most  instances  is 
due  to  excessive  expenditure  for  advertising,  in  order 
to  create  a  demand  for  a  given  commodity,  the  quality 
of  which  is  comparable  in  every  way  to  the  lesser  known 
line.  Yet  the  retailer  is  compelled  to  handle  the  better 
known  brand  even  at  an  actual  loss. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  high  price  of  former 
days  will  not  return  for  a  number  of  years  at  least. 


(Continued  on  page  639) 
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What  Sales  Tax  Advocates  Are  Saying 

Plausible  Arguments  Addressed  to  Farmers  and  Workers 
to  Promote  Retail  Sales  Tax  in  Minnesota 

By  George  V,  Sheridan,  Columbus.  Ohio, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  new  drive  of  the  state  retail  sales  tax  propa¬ 
gandists  to  “sell”  the  farmer  and  the  small  home 
owner  on  the  advantages  of  their  plan,  is  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  propaganda  which  now  is  being  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  rural  sections  of  Minnesota. 

In  that  state  a  bill  has  been  prepared  to  le\’y  a  two 
per  cent  tax  on  all  sales  at 
retail,  a  like  tax  on  profes¬ 
sional  service  and  the  output 
of  public  utilities,  and  a  five 
per  cent  tax  on  amusements 
of  all  sorts. 

The  American  Tax  Payers 
League  of  Washin^on, 

D.  C.,  which  is  systematically 
stimulating  this  demand 
throughout  the  country,  has 
prepared  an  elaborate  “anal¬ 
ysis”  of  the  Minnesota  situ¬ 
ation,  to  prove  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  a  tax  would 
mean  large  savings  to  Min¬ 
nesota’s  185,000  farm  fami¬ 
lies,  and  to  other  substantial 
classes  of  the  state’s  2,600,- 
000  population. 

Federal  statistics  on  dis¬ 
tribution  and  more  intimate 
studies  made  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  are  quoted, 
rather  ingeniously,  to  show 
how  through  this  device  the  farmers  and  the  laboring 
classes  could  shift  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present 
real  estate  taxes  to  the  well-to-do.  Their  arguments, 
although  entirely  fallacious  at  many  points,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  plausible  to  make  e.xcellent  campaign  material. 

Estimates  of  New  Income 

It  is  estimated,  for  e.xample,  that  retail  sales  in 
Minnesota  amount  to  alx)ut  $1,300,000,000  per  annum 
— which,  of  course,  is  purely  a  guess.  At  a  two  per 
cent  rate,  this  theoretically  would  produce  $26,000,000 
of  new  income,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  a  per  capita 
tax  of  $10.  The  tax  on  the  professions,  utility  ser¬ 
vices  and  amusements  would  produce,  according  to  the 
same  plausible  figures,  an  additional  $10,000,000. 

The  proposed  Minnesota  bill  is  drafted  to  apply  this 
huge  new  revenue  to  a  reduction  in  school  expenses. 
Simple  arithmetic  is  used  to  convince  the  Minnesota 
farmers  that  they  will  profit  materially.  They  argue 
that  the  present  expense  of  education  per  pupil,  now 
raised  through  the  general  property  tax,  is  $70  per 
annum ;  and  that,  as  the  average  farm  family  approxi¬ 
mates  1^  pupils,  the  farmer  is  theoretically  paying 


$105  per  year  school  tax.  The  federal  statistics  and  the 
state  surveys  are  quoted  to  indicate  that  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  average  farm  family  coming  under  the 
proposed  sales  tax,  would  be  $850  which  at  two  per 
cent  would  cost  the  farmer  $17.  Ergo,  the  farmer’s 
school  taxes  would  be  cut  from  $105  to  $17  per  year. 

\’ery  simple. 

Through  like  reasoning, 
the  propaganda  finds  that  the 
average  .small  home  owners 
in  the  rural  communities 
would  profit  on  an  average 
of  .$30  ])er  year  through  a 
re '.uction  in  his  real  estate 
taxes,  and  that  the  small 
home  owner  in  the  city 
would  save  approximately 
$86  i)er  annum. 

Presupposes  Lower  Tax 
on  Land 

The  entire  burden  of  the 
new  propaganda  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  the  real  estate 
owner  of  small  means — the 
farmer  and  the  small  home 
owner — will  be  the  chief 
beneficiaries,  and  that  forty 
per  cent  of  the  total  real 
estate  tax  burdens  in  the 
state  will  be  transferred  to 
“many  thousands  of  inhabitants,  who  at  the  present 
time  are  either  bearing  no  share  of  the  tax  burdens, 
or  a  totally  disproportionate  share  of  this  load.”  Per¬ 
sons  of  large  means,  whose  living  expenses  are  high, 
are  the  objectives  of  this  attack,  they  contend. 

Supplementing  the  admittedly  glittering  generalities, 
the  propaganda  analyzes  various  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Bulletins  Nos.  240,  246  and  253)  to  further  drive 
home  their  points.  Bulletin  No.  253,  based  on  the  study 
of  395  Minnesota  families  in  different  communities, 
shows  that  the  average  income  per  family  was  $2,680 
and  the  average  expenditure  $2,776.  On  the  basis  of 
the  average,  therefore,  the  sales  tax  would  amount  to 
approximately  $36  per  year  per  family  for  this  group. 

However,  in  order  to  refute  the  established  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  retail  sales  tax  is  a  “poor  man’s”  tax, 
the  figures  in  this  survey  are  further  analyzed.  They 
show,  for  example,  that  automobile  costs  represent  three 
per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  laboring  classes, 
and  from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the  better  classes. 
Only  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  common  laborers  own 
cars.  Five-sixths  of  these  were  of  the  cheapest  make. 


Fore-uarned  Is  Fore-armed 

Propaganda  for  a  sales  tax  is  being 
distributed  in  various  states,  tvhich  as¬ 
sembles  statistics  that  at  first  glance 
seem  to  prove  the  contention  of  its  pro¬ 
ponents — that  such  a  tax  tcill  materially 
benefit  farmers  and  small  home  owners. 
In  addition  to  communicating  at  once 
ivith  the  Bureau  of  Taxation  Informa¬ 
tion,  when  such  agitation  for  a  sales 
tax  is  commenced  in  any  locality,  mer¬ 
chants  should  study  these  arguments 
carefully  and  be  prepared  to  point  out 
the  fallacious  points  in  the  bulletins 
now  being  widely  distributed. 
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Between  ninety  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  upper 
classes,  included  in  the  survey,  own  cars  and  three- 
fourths  of  these  are  of  the  more  expensive  types.  Toil¬ 
et  articles,  tobacco,  motion  pictiwes  and  electric  light 
figures  followed  about  the  same  ratios. 

Other  bulletins  are  used  to  indicate  methods  by  w'hich 
the  farmer  would  materially  benefit  under  the  sales 
tax.  An  analysis  of  488  farmers  by  county,  shows 
average  cash  receipts  of  $2,091  of  which  actually  $130 
was  for  taxes.  It  further  shows  that  the  farmers’ 
taxable  purchases  would  amount  to  about  $850  per 
annum  causing  a  total  tax  burden  of  $17.  It  suggests 
that  every  farmer  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  make  a 
personal  estimate — compare  his  present  tax  exi:>ense 
w'ith  a  computation  of  his  purchases  at  two  per  cent. 

Comparison  of  Expenditures 

A  further  study  of  50  selected  families  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  shows  an  average  clothing  bill  of  $693,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  like  expenditures  from  50  farm  families 
averaging  $272.  The  fact  that  the  farmer  spends  most 
of  his  time  in  cheap  working  clothes  is  used  to  indicate 
that  the  sales  tax  on  the  city  dweller  of  like  station 
would  be  approximately  three  times  that  imposed  on 
the  farmer. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  position  of  the 
retailer.  The  premise  is  advanced,  of  course,  that  in 
every  instance  he  can  pass  on  the  tax  to  the  consumer. 
All  of  the  arguments,  which  have  been  presented  to 
state  legislatures  proving  that  this  cannot  be  done  under 
a  state  sales  tax  sysem,  are- blandly  ignored.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the 
retailers  now  have  an  average  mark-up  of  forty  per 
cent  which,  “of  course,  is  paid  by  the  final  purchaser.’’ 

“Perhaps  two  per  cent  more  could  be  added  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  retail  industry’’,  is  the  com¬ 
fortable  assurance  of  the  organization  in  dealing  with 


the  retail  phase  of  the  problem.  Border-town  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  unfairness  of  competition  by  merchandise 
agencies  located  without  the  state,  is  dismissed  with  the 
comment  that  the  proposed  tax  is  so  small  that  the 
average  consumer  would  not  bother  about  the  added 
cost. 

As  in  all  other  states  where  sales  taxing  is  seriously 
proposed,  the  promoters  of  this  idea  in  Minnesota 
point  to  the  undoubted  success  of  the  gasoline  tax  as 
the  best  e.xample  of  the  possibilities  of  taxing  retail 
sales.  They  admit  that  the  gasoline  tax  is  practically  a 
national  tax.  and  admit  that  inter-state  competition 
might  be  of  some  importance,  but  dismiss  the  whole 
subject  with  the  statement :  “We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  when  some  one  state  puts  in  a  real  sales  tax  along 
the  lines  of  the  gasoline  tax,  other  states  will  quickly 
follow.’’ 

A  Typical  Situation 

The  Minnesota  situation  is  of  interest  throughout 
the  country,  as  it  is  typical  of  an  undercurrent  that  may 
be  detected  in  many  states.  The  bill,  which  has  been 
drafted  in  Minnesota  by  the  American  Tax  Payers 
League,  is  offered  as  “an  interpretation  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  National  Council  of  State  Legisla¬ 
tures,  joined  in  by  official  representatives  of  farm,  labor 
and  industrial  organizations,  in  session  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  April  29th,  1930.’’ 

The  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  calling  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  retail  industry  generally,  in  the 
hope  that  in  all  states  the  retailers  will  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  developing  situation.  With  the  rapid 
break-down  of  the  real  estate  tax,  other  systems  of 
producing  revenue  for  state  and  local  purposes  must  be 
found.  Unless  retailers  are  alert,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  selfish  interests  will  make  the  merchants  the  tax 
collectors  of  the  future. 


A  CORRECTION 


The  September  Bulletin,  in  a  summary  of  sales  tax 
legislation  in  the  various  states  prepared  by  George 
\'.  Sheridan,  Director  of  our  Bureau  of  Taxation  Infor¬ 
mation,  reported  that  North  Carolina  had  passed  a 
measure  levying  a  one  per  cent  retail  sales  tax.  The 
article  should  have  stated  that  in  the  final  compromise 
the  tax  was  laid  at  approximately  1/lOth  of  1  per 
cent. 

The  outcome  of  the  long  sales  tax  battle  in  North 
Carolina  was  in  reality  a  considerable  victory  for  the 
merchants  of  that  state.  For  a  considerable  period 
they  were  threatened  with  a  flat  one  per  cent  sales  tax 
bill,  and  with  an  additional  luxury  sales  tax.  This  plan 
was  defeated  after  one  of  the  most  bitter  battles  in  the 
history  of  this  type  of  legislation. 


.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  believed  that  the  retailers 
of  North  Carolina  emerged  from  the  fight  without 
serious  loss.  Unquestionably  they  will  profit  materially 
through  decreases  in  the  ad  valorem  tax,  and  careful 
estimates  indicate  that  the  added  burden  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $750,000  imposed  through  the  sm^ll  merchants 
license  tax  will  about  approximate  this  gain.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  retail  organizations 
to  defeat  the  proposed  flat  one  per  cent  sales  tax  and 
the  accompanying  luxury  sales  tax  schedule. 

The  North  Carolina  Merchants’  Association,  under 
the  energetic  management  of  W.  L.  Dowell  of  Raleigh, 
deserves  great  credit  for  handling  this  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  so  ably,  and  we  regret  that  this  error  crept  into 
the  account  of  the  outcome. 
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Let’s  STOP 
ADVERTISING  the 
Depression 

By  H.  F.  TWOMEY 

Chairman.  Sales  Promotion  Division 

Sales  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

There  is  one  definite  way  in  which  every  store  owner  and  every  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  can  help  to  make  business  better.  That  is  to  sit  down  with  the 
publisher  and  editor  of  his  particular  community  and  to  discuss  with  them 
the  merit  of  the  following  idea: 

HATEVER  may  be  the  fundamentals  involved  in  such  a  depression  as  we 
are  now  experiencing,  the  immediate  cause  is  the  cessation  of  buying  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  That  cessation  is  caused  primarily  by  fear, — the  fear  of  what 
is  to  come, — a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future.  The  quicker  we  can  eliminate 
that  fear  and  that  lack  of  confidence,  the  quicker  will  the  situation  cure  itself. 

It  IS  NOT  wi:hin  the  province  of  the  retailer,  or  even  good  business  for  him  to 
attempt  to  dictate  or  to  color  news  which  goes  into  the  newspapers.  But  it 
certainly  is  true  that  it  is  no  longer  news  that  there  is  a  depression. 

Every  time  an  unfavorable  piece  of  business  news  is  front-paged  or  head¬ 
lined,  it  does  its  part  to  retard  the  growth  of  confidence.  Unfortunately  un¬ 
favorable  happenings  have  always  seemed  to  be  better  news  than  favorable 
happenings,  and  so  the  newspapers — who  are  really  in  this  whole  situation  at 
one  with  the  retailer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  public  itself — unconsciously 
penalize  all  four  great  groups  in  retarding  the  return  of  confidence. 

T  DO  NOT  SUGGEST  that  unfavorable  business  news  need  be  left  out.  But 
I  do  feel  that  it  need  not  be  headlined  or  need  it  appear  on  the  front  page. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  time  of  depression  a  favorable  happening  is  good  news, 
and  in  a  time  when  companies  are  passing  or  reducing  their  dividends  it  should 
be  really  front  page  news  or  headline  news  that  a  company  is  paving  it. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  sound  men  with  whom  this  situation  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  that  the  entire  condition  could  he  bettered  within  a  very  brief  period 
if  overnight  the  newspapers  took  the  viewpoint  that  they  would  capitalize  on 
the  favorable  news  and  subordinate  the  bad  news.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
day  in  the  last  two  years  when  there  has  not  been  some  favorable  element  of 
news  which  could  have  been  highlighted  and  which  wouhl  have  helped  ma¬ 
terially  in  stimulating  the  confidence  of  the  buying  public. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  any  propaganda  to  he  attached  to  the  news  item.  The 
most  effective  way  is  a  recitation  of  the  actual  event  as  it  happens.  It  is  mv 
belief  that  retailers  everywhere  in  the  country  should  take  the  initiative  in 
making  this  contact  with  their  newspapers  and  in  a  friendly  way,  present  this 
idea  to  them. 
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^  Promoting  the  Store  ^ 

Articles  Published  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


The  Christmas  Headline  Hunter 

— an  adaptable  advertising  calendar  for  December 

By  Frank  W.  Spaeth,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

Note: — This  article  is  based  on  the  raw  material  zuhich  has  developed  from  an 
unfinished  analysis  of  December  advertising  of  50%  of  the  “case'’  stores  in  key 
cities  throughout  the  country.  The  results  of  this  survey,  zvhen  finished,  zoill  be 
used  in  the  final  zvriting  of  “The  Daily  Planning  Guide,”  a  manual  on  retail  adver¬ 
tising  zvhich  is  being  prepared  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Diznsion,  Acknozvledge- 
ment  is  due  to  Kenneth  Dameron,  Ohio  Stale  University,  for  his  efforts  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  calendar. 

A  MAN,  trying  courageously  to  retain  a  bounteous 
and  beatific  Christmas  attitude,  staggering  after 
his  wife  amid  crowds  of  holiday  shoppers,  may 
w’onder  what  deficiency  exists  in  retail  advertising  copy 
that  necessitates  “piecemeal  shopping”  from  store  to 
store  to  fill  up  the  famdy  stocking.  Upon  reflection  and 
drawing  upon  personal  observation,  he  wonders — “Is 
it  because  few  j^eople  read  retail  advertising  coipy.” 

If  so,  why? 

Even  though  our  lives  move  rapidly,  we  have  wants, 
the  living  room  needs  a  new  chair,  the  little  boy  needs 
a  leather  jacket,  the  dining  table  needs  a  few  new 
cloths — so  hints  the  wdfe  each  time  we  entertain — that 
part  of  the  rug  near  the  bedroom  door  is  beginning 
to  look  like  a  harp,  and  so  on.  Just  why  don’t  people 
read  copy — copy  that  will  incite  them  to  fill  not  only 
needs  but  many  latent  wants?  Is  advertising  no  longer 
convincing?  Is  it  over-persuasive?  Is  much  of  its 
effectiveness  lost,  because  of  dull  headlines  which  do 
not  provide  an  incentive  to  explore  further? 

Importance  of  Headlines 

Aesop  Glim,  Advertising  Fundamentalist,  in  writing 
recently  of  the  importance  of  the  “headline,”  stated: 

“The  arresting  power  of  an  advertisement  is  the  ability 
of  the  main  illustration,  the  headline  and  the  layout — 
as  a  composite  unit — ^to  force  a  reading  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  those  who  are  your  prospects.” 

In  many  advertisements,  we  find  headlines  void  of 
feeling,  apathetically  listless,  of  such  dull,  drab,  in¬ 
terest-killing  character  that  it  is  small  wonder  many 
advertisements  never  get  read  and  consequently  work 
so  poorly  for  the  store.  Retail  advertising  has  im¬ 
proved  in  sales  planning,  layout  technique,  art  work, 
and  in  knowledge  of  when  and  what  to  advertise,  but 
the  writing  of  copy  and  headlines  has  undergone  few 
changes.  In  fact,  much  copy  and  many  headlines  can 


be  torn  out  of  the  ad-archives  of  1915,  1920  and  1925 
and  w'ith  a  few  minor  changes,  sent  to  the  compositor. 
Our  copy  needs  a  new  wave  length. 

Some  copy  now  being  written,  however,  has  plenty 
of  selling  stamina,  but  the  best  activating  copy  ever 
w’ritten  is  worthless  unless  it  gets  read — and  its  chance 
of  being  read  rests  entirely  on  the  power  of  the  head¬ 
line  and  illustration  to  capture  interest  and  incite  a 
reading. 

Attention  Compelling  Value 

The  intensity,  of  physical  parts  of  a  retail  advertise¬ 
ment.  from  a  technical  standpoint  of  attention  value 
may  be  listed  in  the  following  order  of  importance: 

1.  The  illustration 

2.  The  headline 

3.  The  price 

4.  The  body  copy 

Yet,  how  often  have  we  seen  hidden  in  the  body 
copy,  which  is  of  least  attention  value,  a  perfect  jewel 
of  an  idea — which  should  have  been  displayed  instead 
of  a  trite,  indifferent  “here-are-some-new-dresses”  type 
of  headline,  which  conveys  no  urge-to-read-further  in¬ 
terest  to  the  reader. 

For  instance,  knowing  that  women  buy  over  80  per 
cent  of  Men’s  Furnishings,  which  headline  is  more  in¬ 
teresting — “Men’s  Furnishings  for  Gifts”  or  “For 
Some  Nice  Man  That  I  Know”?  Which  is  more  at¬ 
tention  compelling — “You  tiell  us  his  age — then  we’ll 
give  you  a  wealth  of  suggestions  for  appropriate  gifts” 
...  or  “Gifts  for  a  man  are  most  welcome  when  they 
combine  sense  with  sentiment”? 

There  is  no  place  for  dull  headlines  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  and  especially  not  during  the  month  of  December. 
Probably  no  other  month  in  the  year  offers  so  many 
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Attractive  Displays 
and  Complete 
Price  Lines  are 
Essential  in 
Capitalising  the 
Potential  Holiday 
Sales  of  Dolls 


Courtesy  Playthinys  Mayasine 


concrete  opportunities  for  attention-getting,  interest- 
arousing  headlines. 

Everyone  wants  to  buy  something  for  the  family,  for 
a  sweetheart  or  friend.  Therefore,  for  strength  ami 
pulling  power,  the  predominating  position  in  advertising 
appeals  should  be  assumed  by  family  affection  and  de¬ 
votion  to  others.  If  this  deduction  is  correct,  it  is 
obviously  true  that  in  order  to  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  our  customers,  and  to  ally  our  thinking 
with  theirs,  a  more  emotional  tyi)e  of  copy  should  he 
used.  This  by  no  means  implies  a  falling  away  from 
price  advertising.  There  will  he  and  should  he  legiti¬ 
mate  price  advertisements  this  Deceml)er,  but  they  can 
he  made  more  effective  through  an  emotional  appeal 
based  on  the  above  buying  motives.  Special  gift  values 
should  be  planned  to  appeal  to  each  customer  class. 
Everyone  is  interested  in  making  a  “fortunate  pur¬ 
chase”.  Our  carriage  door  trade,  as  well  as  our  chauf¬ 
feur  trade,  should  l)e  considered  in  this  phase  of  our 
hard-headed  sales  planning. 

Special  Promotions 

Ushering  in  the  Christmas  buying  season  should  be¬ 
gin  in  early  November,  with  special  promotions  of : 

1.  Silks  for  gift  .sewing 

2.  Art  needlework 

3.  Greeting  cards — engraved — (special  dis¬ 
counts  for  early  purchasers) 


4.  Engraved  jewelry,  silver,  etc. 

5.  Monc^rammed  handkerchiefs,  stationery, 
leather  goods,  etc. 

6.  .A^dvance  Gift  Selling  events 

Following  these  events,  there  should  be  consistent 
follow-througbs.  We  cannot  expect  to  cash  in  on  this 
business  with  single  advertisements. 

Christmas  Planning  Committee 

The  Christmas  Planning  Committee  should  get  busy 
early,  to  decide  on  many  important  questions.  Many 
gift  shops  will  be  oi)ened  November  16th.  and  others 
just  before  Thanksgiving,  and  a  few  immediately  after 
Thanksgiving.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  special¬ 
ized  gift  shops  fail  to  produce  satisfactory  volume,  is 
because  tbe  advertising  department  neglects  to  plan  a 
well-organized  and  carefully  conceived  advertising 
campaign,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  this  shop,  with 
an  identifying  continuity  which  will  immediately  set  it 
apart  from  regular  departmental  advertising. 

Accessibility,  time-saving  suggestions,  ease  of  selec¬ 
tion.  specialized  assortments,  fitting  decorative  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  smart,  clever-looking  salespeople,  are  ad¬ 
vantages  to  stress  in  promoting  the  Gift  Shop.  An 
ai)peal  made  to  noon  shoppers  will  be  effective  in  im¬ 
proving  the  dissatisfying  service  accorded  this  group 
of  busy  workers,  and  incidentally  garner  additional 
business. 
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Toy  Department  Promotions 

Toy  shops  will  be  opened  l^etween  November  14th 
and  the  day  after  Thanksgiving.  One  store  last  year 
opened  its  Toyland  with  a  Santa  Claus  Calendar,  as 
follows : 

November  15th — Santa  arrives  (Toy  Shop 
Opening) 

November  17th  to  22nd — Doll’s  Week 

November  24th  to  29th — Auto,  Boat  and  Air¬ 
plane  Show 

Deceml)er  1st  to  6th — Annual  Circus 

The  toy  department  naturally  must  lie  made  the 
center  of  bustling  activity  during  this  time.  Another 
article  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  deals  in  greater 
detail  with  various  promotional  features  used  by  many 
stores  to  provoke  early  and  maintain  steady  interest  in 
this  department. 

Storewide  Gift  Weeks,  if  held,  should  lie  scheduled 
following  Thanksgiving  (Nov.  26)  with  Courtesy  Days 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  (Nov.  27  and  28)  and  the 
public  sale  from  Monday  to  Saturday  (Nov.  30  to  Dec. 
5).  Some  stores,  not  holding  Courtesy  Days,  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  event  publicly  from  November  27th  to  De¬ 
cember  5  th. 

Elarly  in  Novemlxjr,  many  stores  will  feature  “ex¬ 
traordinary  pre-Christmas  sales  of’’  things  suitable  for 
gift-giving,  in  which  price  appeal  will  play  a  leading 
role.  And  in  order  to  further  stimulate  early  gift  buy¬ 
ing  in  November,  many  stores  will  advertise  “Charge 
Christmas  Gifts  Now — Pay  in  January’’.  Also  atten¬ 
tion  will  he  directed  to  “Gift  Bearing  Ships  are  Out¬ 
ward  Bound”,  informing  customers  of  sailing  dates  so 
that  gifts  for  friends  and  relatives  in  foreign  lands  may 
arrive  on  time. 

Promotions  For  Male  Shoppers 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  male  shopper,  certain 
stores  make  a  special  effort  by  having — 

1.  A  Gift  Advisory  Service  Bureau 

2.  The  Gift  Shop,  divided  into  two  sections 
— one  featuring  gifts  for  women,  the  other 
for  men 

3.  Three  special  nights  for  men  only 

Certain  stores  have  promoted  successfully  gift  en¬ 
sembles  for  men  and  boys,  which  included  combina¬ 
tions  of  furnishings  and  thus,  through  the  power  of 
suggestion,  have  increased  the  unit  sale. 

General  dates  in  November  to  remember,  most  of 
them  aside  from  Christmas  significance,  are: — 

1.  Election  day  (local  importance) 

2.  Football  games  (local  importance) 

3.  Armistice  Day  (November  11th) 

4.  Thanksgiving  (Nov.  26)  back  from  school, 
evening  festivities,  holiday  party  clothes 

5.  Winter  sports 

6.  Christmas  Savings  Checks  mailed 
(about  Dec.  1,  check  when  in  your  city 
and  make  an  effort  to  attract  this  increased 
purchasing  jwwer) 


The  interior  stage  for  Christmas  is  usually  set  for 
the  day  after  Thanksgiving.  There  seems  to  be  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  push  the  date  of  this  display  forward,  although 
some  leaders  question  the  advisability  of  advancing  the 
season  too  far,  feeling  that  the  shopping  appeal  is 
weakened  by  a  loss  of  concentrated  Christmas  promo¬ 
tions  and  by  sultordinating  normal  timely  wants  to  more 
or  less  untimely  wants. 

Timely  Promotions 

A  few  other  brief  promotional  aspects  of  the  holiday 
season  are — 

1.  Use  of  colored  lights  for  interior  displays 

2.  “Shop  Earlier”  posters  (November  1) 

3.  Christmas  carols  (The  store  choir) 

4.  The  Sant..  Claus  mail  box 

5.  Tlie  ropu.arity  with  children  of  telephon¬ 
ing  Santa 

6.  Educational  toy  service 

7.  The  Christmas  Gift  booklet — no  lunger 
the  Christmas  Gift  directory 

8.  The  Christmas  parade — arrival  of  Santa 
via  airplane 

9.  Refining  our  suggestive  selling  procedure 

10.  Tuning  up  the  salespeople  (a  store-wide 
get-together) 

11.  Budgeting  the  gift  allowance  (a  specialized 
campaign  ) 

12.  Children’s  day  nursery — 

13.  The  “lay-away”  system 

14.  Use  of  interior  jxjsters  to  promote  definite 
gift  items 

15.  Gift  Wrapping  Bureau — Local  Post  Office 
station  Check  Room  Service,  etc. 

The  gift  buying  season  offers  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
tend  your  efforts  in  multiple  price  lining  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  various  items  in  pairs,  triplets  or  sets.  Check 
each  low  priced  unit  and  if  advisable  put  this  princi¬ 
ple  into  effect. 

Past  articles  in  the  Data  Book  have  described  various 
services  and  promotional  features  for  the  Christmas 
season.  It  is  suggested  that  these  be  re-read  and  also 
W.  T.  White’s  article  “Planning  the  Christmas  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign”  in  the  August,  1931,  issue  of  the 
Data  Book. 

The  above  general  suggestions  are  simply  given  to 
furnish  a  background,  upon  which  to  base  use  of  the 
following  skeletal  calendar.  So  far,  our  rough  and 
unfinished  analysis  of  daily  newspaper  advertising  in¬ 
cludes  only  fifty  stores.  The  completed  study  will  em¬ 
brace  at  least  100.  The  raw  material,  however,  does 
furnish  some  promotional  thinking-food,  which  may  lie 
utilized  in  planning  your  own  departmental  Christmas 
schedule.  If,  by  reading  this  outline,  you  are  able  to 
strengthen  your  calendar,  this  article  will  have  served 
its  purpose. 

For  conciseness  and  convenience,  the  calendar  is 
presented  divided  into  merchandise  divisions  and 
departments,  no  effort  being  made  to  edit  the  headlines 
used  last  year  by  the  stores  studied. 
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An  Adaptable  DECEMBER  CALENDAR 


LINGERIE 


Day  Ad  Appears 
Nov.  30 — Mon.  for  Tues. 

Dec.  1 — Tues.  for  Wed. 

Dec.  2 — Wed.  for  Thurs. 

Dec.  4 — F  r  i.  for  Sat. 

Dec.  7 — Mon.  for  Tues. 

Dec.  8 — Tues.  for  Wed. 
Dec.  9 — Wed.  for  Thurs. 

Dec.  10 — Thurs.  for  Fri. 

Dec.  11 — Fri.  for  Sat. 

Dec.  15 — Tues.  for  Wed. 
Dec.  16 — ^Wed.  for  Thurs. 
Dec.  17 — Thurs.  for  Fri. 

Dec.  20 — Sun.  for  Mon. 

Dec.  22 — Tues.  for  Wed. 

Dec.  31 — Thurs.  for  Sat. 


Headlines 

Sale!  Women’s  &  Girls’ 
Underwear 

Here  is  Lovely  New  Satin 
Lingerie  $1.95  And  What 
Woman  Has  Ever  Had 
Enough  Silk  Underwear 
The  Christmas  Tree  is  the 
fleeting  Place  for  Lin¬ 
gerie  Gifts  for  Every 
Woman  in  the  Family 
Tomorrow  !  Sale  of  French 
Lingerie  J/2  off  our  regu¬ 
lar  prices 

A  Silk  Lingerie  Answers 
to  Gift  Problems 
Lingerie — Practical  Gift 
Ideas  at  $1 

Gift  Sales — Silk  Lingerie 
Before  you  Get  Those 
Smart  New  Clothes.  In¬ 
vest  in  a  New  Figure 
Pajamas  —  to  make  a 
thrifty  gift  to  a  smart 
woman 

Lingerie — adorably  femi¬ 
nine 

*  Pa  jamas — gifts  that  say 
Merry  Xmas  in  a  most 
practical  and  useful  way 

*  Lingerie — Just  like  you’d 
find  in  Paris 

*  Pa  jamas — to  give  com¬ 
fort  to  leisure  hours 
Lingerie  (singlettes) 
She’ll  adore  them  because 
they  solve  the  lingerie 
problem  with  one  garment 
^Choosing  Gift  Lingerie  at 
. ’s  is  as  delight¬ 
ful  as  receiving  it 

*  Pajamas  —  She  expects 
you  to  give  her  a  new  neg¬ 
ligee  or  pajamas 
Lingerie — January  sale  of 
lingerie 


TOYS  and  DOLLS 


Dec.  2 — Wed.  for  Thurs. 
Dec.  3 — Thurs.  for  Fri. 


*Toys  listed  in  Christmas 
Town  $1  for  Thursday 
’•‘Choice — Ten  Fine  Toys 
95c 


Day  Ad  Appears 
Dec.  A — F  r  i.  for  Sat. 

Dec.  6 — Sun.  for  ^lon. 

Dec.  7 — Mon.  for  Tues. 

Dec.  8 — Tues.  for  Wed. 

Dec.  9 — Wed.  for  Thurs. 

Dec.  10 — Thurs.  for  Fri. 

Dec.  1 1 — F  r  i.  for  Sat. 

Dec.  13 — Sun.  for  Mon. 

Dec.  14 — Mon.  for  Tues. 
Dec.  18 — F  r  i.  for  Sat. 

Dec.  21 — Mon.  for  Tues. 


Headlines 

Toys  by  the  Carful 
’•‘Christmas  is  the  One 
Season  Given  to  the 
V  oungster — T  oy  s 
Christmas  Savings  Sale — 
Come  to  Toyland 
Christmas  was  made  for 
the  Children — Select  Their 

Toys  at . ’S 

Monday 

Greatest  Sale  of  Toys 
Make  Children  Happy. 
The  Grandest  Toys  Cost 
as  Little  as  $1 
No  Wonder  the  Crowds 
are  Coming  to  Toyland — 
Here  are  Two  Extreme 
N'alues  —  Toy  Milk 
Wagons,  Dough  Boys, 
Tanks 

’•‘Give  a  .  Baby 

to  the  Little  Girl  in  Your 
Family — Dolls 
An  A.  B.  C.  of  Gifts — 
Toys 

’•‘“Curly  Head”  with  the 
the  natural  curly  hair 
(dolls) 

Come  to  . ’s 

Toyland 

Children’s  books  and  toys 
’•‘For  little  children  who 
believe  in  Santa  Claus — 
largest  assortment  of  fas¬ 
cinating  toys 

’•‘Children  —  Have  Your 
Picture  Taken  with  Santa 
Claus 

Toys — more  gift  value  for 

less  money  at . ’s 

Dolls  and  doll  accessories 
— Here’s  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  to  hi.ndreds  of  little 
girls 

Glorious  array  of  toys  at 
new  low  prices 
T  remendous  assortment 
and  scores  of  special  values 
in  Toyland 
Sale  of  dolls — $5.98 
’•‘At  least  one  of  these  cun¬ 
ning  doll  children  should 
belong  to  everv  good  little 
girl 
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>  Merchandising  Notes  i 


A  Suggestion  to  Improve  Conditions  in  Dresses 


The  following  letter,  is  part  of  one  received  from 
the  vice  president  and  merchandise  manager  of  a 
large  store,  and  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
Merchandise  Managers’  Division  for  their  comments: 
“About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  made  an 
arbitrary  ruling  in  our  receiving  room  that 
any  dresses  received  contrary  to  specifications, 
as  regards  size  and  color,  were  to  be  returned 
immediately,  regardless  of  any  pressure  from 
the  buying  or  merchandising  divisions. 

“We  have  had  a  fair  degree  of  success  from 
$10  and  up.  Below  that  the  situation  is  de¬ 
plorable.  We  are  now  being  pressed  by  our 
buyers,  who  tell  us  that  if  we  continue  the 
above  procedure  it  will  be  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  have  any  merchandise  to  sell. 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  problem  of 
profit  and  exceptional  markdown  percentage, 
and  we  find  we  are  unable  to  cope  with  it 
because  if,  for  example,  we  order  brown  in 
sizes  16,  18  and  20,  we  will  have  to  accept 

green  in  sizes  34,  36  and  38 . 

“Should  we  expect  the  lower  price  manu¬ 
facturers  to  ship  sizes  and  colors  as  ordered? 

Is  it  possible  for  stores  to  make  money  if  they 
adopt  the  policy  our  staff  is  pressing  upon 
us?  We  need  merchandise,  yet  should  we 
loosen  up  because  the  problem  is  unsolvable 
in  its  present  state  ?  Where  will  we  lose  more  ? 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  major  subject 
and  I  would  appreciate  some  light  and  guid¬ 
ance.” 

Letter  Summarizes  Conditions 
In  resp)onse  to  the  above  inquiry,  one  of  our  members 
has  just  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  has  written 
to  the  head  of  a  dress  manufacturing  association.  This 
letter  is  reproduced  here  in  full,  because  it  contains 
some  very  constructive  suggestions  and  summarizes 
very  briefly  and  concisely  the  general  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  most  misunderstandings  between  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer: 

“I  have  read  with  interest  your  suggestions 
to  the  dress  manufacturers  to  refuse  the  return 
of  merchandise  unjustly  returned.  I  wonder 
if  a  great  many  of  the  complaints  are  not 
from  members  of  your  association  who  are 
giving  you  merely  their  own  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

“As  you  know,  this  house  does  not  deal  in 
cheap  merchandise.  Even  our  $7.95  dresses 
have  to  come  up  to  certain  standards  of  fit, 
color,  and  workmanship.  I  might  also  add  that 
we  are  not  timid  about  placing  orders  for 
three  weeks  delivery.  Last  week,  ending  Sep- 

(Continued 


teinber  19th,  out  of  five  hundred  dresses  re¬ 
ceived  in  our  better  dress  section,  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  and  up  retail,  we  had  to  return  seventy- 
five  for  wrong  color,  faulty  workmanship, 
substituting  material,  etc.  The  following 
stamps  appear  on  our  orders.  The  stamp  re¬ 
garding  color  is  absolutely  essential  to  cus¬ 
tomer  ensembling  in  our  store: 

IMPORTANT 

The  above  ordered  apparel  will  be  test¬ 
ed  over — 1930  model  forms  for  bust,  hip, 
shoulder  width,  and  arm  socket  measure¬ 
ments,  and  garments  not  conforming  to 
the  dimensions  of  these  forms  will  be 
returned. 

Where  an  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  a  Textile 
Color  Card  Association  color  name  is 
specified  on  this  order,  merchandise  will 
be  returned  if  it  is  5%  darker  or  lighter 
than  the  color  so  specified,  or  in  a  notice¬ 
ably  different  color  path. 

“While  some  of  these  returns  are  to  new 
houses  with  whom  we  have  not  dealt  before, 
many  are  to  houses  with  whom  we  have  had 
satisfactory  dealings.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  on  our  books  houses  to  whom  we  never 
have  to  make  a  return. 

“Except  for  a  few  special  sales,  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  pay  regular  prices  for  the 
right  kind  of  merchandise.  As  it  is  now,  we 
have  to  allow  about  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
our  appropriations  for  merchandise  that  will 
come  in  and  have  to  be  returned  for  justifi¬ 
able  reasons.  The  situation  in  the  lower 
priced  department,  $7.95  to  $15.00  retail  is 
even  worse.  The  result  is  that  we  are  con¬ 
tinually  out  of  color  and  size  assortments  be¬ 
cause  dresses  we  count  upon  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  have  to  be  returned. 

Properly  Trained  Workroom  Executives  Needed 

“There  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
the  dress  industry  when  this  situation  prevails 
with  a  house  that  is  not  a  chiseling  house,  and 
merely  wants  well  made  merchandise  which  it 
has  no  trouble  disposing  of  at  regular  prices. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  dress  industry  is 
not  developing  sufficient  properly-trained 
workroom  executives  and  foreman  to  improve 
the  situation.  If  that  is  the  case,  your  organi¬ 
zation  should  have  a  school  which  will  cor¬ 
rect  this  evil,  which  is  costing  the  retailer  and 
manufacturer  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in 
defective  merchandise.” 
on  page  624) 
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^  Delivery  Digest  i 


Stores  Save  on  Wrapping  and  Packing  Costs 

By  Morris  H.  Landau,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


IN  their  continuous  efforts  to  reduce  expenses,  many 
stores  have  given  special  attention  to  their  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  operations.  Through  careful  study 
and  more  active  supervision,  progressive  stores  have 
succeeded  in  effecting  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  wrapping 
and  packing  activities,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  they  relate  to  in¬ 
ternal  delivery  operations. 

The  necessity  for  reducing 
supply  and  packing  costs  al¬ 
ready  has  been  strongly  em¬ 
phasized.  Faced  with  in¬ 
creased  transactions  at  a  low¬ 
er  volume  of  sales,  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores 
have  recognized  the  growing 
importance  of  efficient  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  procedure 
in  store  operation.  The  sur¬ 
vey  of  methods  and  supplies 
used  to  wrap  and  pack  de¬ 
partment  store  merchandise, 
made  for  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  by  the  Division  of  Simplified 
Practice,  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  pointed 
out  the  unnecessary  and  wasteful  variety  of  kinds  and 
sizes  of  supplies  usually  encountered  in  retail  stores. 

A  study  of  the  facts  revealed  by  this  nation-wide 
survey  has  resulted  iji  the  establishment  of  simplified 
sizes  of  wrapping  and  packing  supplies,  including  paper 
bags,  folding  boxes,  set-up  boxes,  and  corrugated  boxes. 
Through  the  adoption  and  application  of  these  simpli¬ 
fied  sizes  as  recommended  in  the  Store  Managers’  Divi¬ 
sion  report,  “Simplification  of  Wrapping  and  Packing 
Supplies,”  many  memljer  stores  have  reduced  material¬ 
ly  the  sizes  of  supjdjes  carried  in  stock,  with  immediate 
and  substantial  savings  in  supply  costs 

Recognizing  that  a  similar  opportunity  for  saving 
exists  in  the  more  intelligent  and  efficient  use  of  sup¬ 
plies,  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  have  undertaken  a  joint  study  of 
wrapping  and  packing  operations,  as  carried  on  in 
mem^r  stores.  The  object  of  this  survey  is  to  collect 
and  exchange  information  on  the  experiences  of  pro¬ 
gressive  stores  in  reducing  wrapping  and  packing  costs. 
For  this  purpose,  a  preliminary  questionnaire  was 


prepared  and  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  department  and 
specialty  stores.  This  questionnaire  listed,  in  outline 
form,  some  of  the  major  sources  of  economies  obtain¬ 
able  through  more  efficient  operation.  Each  store  was 
asked  to  indicate  on  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  b  y  check-mark 
those  methods  and  means 
which  it  has  applied  in  an 
effort  to  effect  savings  in 
wrapping  and  packing  costs. 

The  major  topics  listed  in 
this  questionnaire  included; 

Personnel 
Layout 
Salvage 

Wage  Incentives 
Gift  Packing 
Supplies 

Factory  Prepacking 
Clerk  Wrap 
Time  Studies 

Each  of  these  topics  was  sub¬ 
divided  or  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  different  types  of  activities. 

A  total  of  116  replies  were  received  to  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  from  stores  located  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  representing  concerns  whose  total  annual 
volume  of  sales  varied  from  less  than  $200,000  to  over 
$40,000,000. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  replies  received  indi¬ 
cates  the  general  experience  of  these  stores  in  effecting 
operating  economies. 

Personnel 

Of  the  1 16  stores  replying,  97  concerns  or  84  per 
cent  indicated  that  savings  had  been  accomplished 
through  personnel  adjustments.  Increased  use  of  part- 
time  help  has  been  resorted  to  by  68  of  these  stores 
with  tangible  savings.  Seventy  stores  list  as  a  means 
of  reducing  expenses,  more  efficient  and  effective  train¬ 
ing  of  personnel.  By  studying  and  changing  the  work¬ 
ing  hours  of  wrapping  and  packing  employees,  50  stores 
have  effected  economies.  A  substantial  number  of  stores 
have  lowered  packing  costs  by  reducing  wages  of 
employees  through  replacements.  Other  means  of 


This  article  presents  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  a  study  on  wrapping  and 
j  packing  costs  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
'  Store  Managers'  Division  and  the  Retail 
‘  Delivery  Association  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

After  further  study,  a  detailed  report 
will  be  made  available  describing  sped- 
fically  the  application  of  the  various 
methods  applied  in  reducing  wrapping 
and  packing  expenses,  as  reported  in 
I  this  article. 
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has  consolidated  delivery  been  successful 
how  practical  are  cooperative  deliveries 
does  g/Hfup  action  induce  delivery  costs 


These  and  other  pertinent  questions  are  answered  in 


Consolidated  and  Cooperative  Delivery 


A  pamphlet  presenting  the  latest  thoughts  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  these  important  problems  issued  jointly  by  the 


Store  Managers^  Division  and  Retail  Delivery  Association 

of  the 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


Limited  number  of  copies  now  available 

Price  to  members  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Order  yours  now 
Non-members — 50c. 
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Factory  Prepacking  of  Toys  for  the 
Christmas  Sales 

Recommendations  by  the  Factory  Prepacking  Committee  of  the 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York  City 
By  H.  Nelson  Street,  Managing  Director,  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York  City 


WHILE  the  actual  selling  of  toys  in  retail  stores 
will  not  reach  its  period  of  activity  for  several 
weeks,  the  problem  of  receiving  the  toys  from  the 
vendor  and  of  warehousing  them  is  giving  concern  to 
management  right  now.  Former  experiences  have  con¬ 
vinced  store  operators  that  the  profitability  of  toy 
merchandising  is  dependent  not  alone  on  the  margin  of 
profit  between  the  cost  and  the  selling  prices  of  the 
various  articles,  but  on  those  other  factors  that  make 
for  permanent  satisfaction — the  quality  of  the  packing, 
the  neatness  of  the  container,  the  clearness  of  the  in¬ 
structions  for  assembling  the  toys  when  they  arrive  in 
the  customer’s  home  “knocked  down”  and  the  prompt¬ 
ness  of  delivery. 

Prompt  Toy  Deliveries  Necessary 

Perhaps  more  than  for  any  other  store  commodity, 
it  is  urgent  that  the  toy  reach  its  destination  on  time 
and  in  perfect  condition.  One  is  dealing  here  with  small 
children,  emotional  bundles  of  nerves,  impatient  for 
the  things  they  have  set  their  hearts  on  getting  from 
Santa  Claus.  Excuses,  no  matter  how  much  justified 
by  unfortunate  circumstances  in  the  oi^eration  of  the 
store  machine,  carry  no  weight  whatsoever  with  the 
youngster  who  has  been  disappointed  in  those  red- 
letter  days  before  Christmas.  All  he  remembers  is 
that  the  toy  is  broken,  or  that  the  wrong  parts  have 
been  sent,  or  that  somehow  it  doesn’t  work  properly, 
or  that  this  or  that  attachment  is  ineffective  in  “making 
it  go.”  The  child’s  heart  is  broken  and  the  store  cannot 
evade  its  responsibility.  There  are  damages,  returns  to 
the  delivery,  unpacking,  an  exchange ;  clerical  work, 
added  expense,  possible  loss  on  the  item — and  with  it 
all,  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  of 
her  mother  and  father. 

Unquestionably,  it  is  in  getting  the  toy  ready  for  sale 
that  the  big  job  of  selling  the  commodity  lies.  If  the 
toy  is  originally  prepacked  properly  at  the  factory  for 
safe  delivery,  if  care  is  taken  to  attach  the  bag  contain¬ 
ing  spare  parts,  if  instructions  for  setting  up  the  toy 
are  clear  and  understandable,  there  will  be  fewer  com¬ 
plaints,  less  returns,  greater  economy  in  the  use  of 
warehouse  and  floor  space,  and  a  lower  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  toy  season  is  a  comparatively  short  one  and 
markdowns  are  necessarily  steep;  if,  with  these  natural 
difficulties,  the  department  store  must  also  bear  the 
burden  of  inefficiencies  in  the  non-selling  divisions,  such 
as  excessive  unnecessary  handling  and  repacking,  it  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  operated  on  the  most  profitable  basis. 
The  Metropolitan  department  stores  which  hold  mem¬ 


bership  in  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New 
York,  feel  that  their  toy  difficulties  have  been  solved 
in  a  large  measure  by  the  adoption  of  prepacking  recom¬ 
mendations  suggested  by  the  Factory  Prepacking  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association.  This  Committee,  it  will  be 
recalled  (seethe  September,  1931  issue  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association) 
has  for  more  than  a  year  been  studying  and  adopting 
prepacking  methods  and  standards.  Since  last  fall,  this 
Committee  has  been  pooling  the  experiences  of  member 
stores  with  regard  to  factory  prepacking  toys.  The 
containers  used  for  the  Christmas  season  of  1930  and 
the  various  ways  the  toys  were  prepacked  at  the  fac¬ 
tory,  were  compared  and  analyzed  and  the  results  of 
last  year’s  operations  determined.  With  all  this  infor¬ 
mation  digested,  the  Committee  felt  it  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  recommendations  for  the  prepacking  of 
toys  in  1931  which  could  be  followed  with  profit  by 
all  the  rnember  stores.  “As  a  result  of  this  study  (the 
Committee’s  report  states)  we  now  feel  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  for 
the  packaging  of  toys  to  be  followed  by  manufacturers. 
If  these  suggestions  are  followed,  breakage  and  com¬ 
plaints  will  be  materially  reduced  and  customers  will 
be  better  satisfied.” 

Increased  Prepacking 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  whereas  alxjut  60  per  cent 
of  the  larger  toys  and  65  per  cent  of  the  small  toys 
sold  last  year  were  factory  prepacked  for  a  number  of 
New  York  stores,  it  is  expected  that  the  percentages 
this  year  will  be  between  85  and  90  per  cent  respective¬ 
ly.  In  addition  to  prepacking  more  of  the  toys  this 
year,  the  quality  of  this  prepacking  has  been  greatly 
improved  due  to  the  active  cooperation  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  manufacturers.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  the  recommendations  are  being  sent  to  some  250 
manufacturers,  including  representatives  of  foreign 
countries.  Finally,  while  factory  prepacking  for  toys 
was  in  general  use  in  only  three  Metropolitan  stores 
in  the  year  1930,  it  will  be  employed  by  practically 
every  member  store  in  the  current  year. 

The  Committee,  after  careful  consideration,  chose  for 
study  and  improvement  all  those  toys  that  could  be 
prepacked  at  the  factory  and  sold  from  sample  on  the 
department  store  sales  floor.  It  concerned  itself  mainly 
with  those  giving  the  most  trouble  to  the  store  and 
those  sold  in  large  quantities.  The  former  packing  was 
examined  and  followed  through  for  performance.  Im¬ 
provements,  if  necessary,  were  made  and  these  sug- 
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gested  to  the  manufacturers.  Some  of  the  toys  for 
which  definite  recommendations  were  compiled  and  sent 
out  to  all  vendors  from  the  central  bureau  at  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  are  as  follows: 

Small  toys,  novelties  etc.,  coaster  wagons, 
two-wheeled  scooters,  cal’s  coaches,  veloci¬ 
pedes,  side-walk  and  two-wheeled  bicycles, 
automobiles,  carriages,  desk  sets,  chairs  and 
table  sets,  secretaries,  bureaus,  pool  tables, 
work  benches,  doll  trunks,  dolls’  bedroom 
suites,  dish  sets  (porcelain,  aluminum  and 
tin)  and  chemical  and  paint  sets. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  recommendations  for  all 
these  articles;  however,  the  manner  of  handling  the 
subject  will  be  evident  by  the  reproduction  of  certain 
sections  of  the  report.  They  are  given  herewith.  The 
toy  piano  prepacking  standard  design  is  also  reproduced, 
which  shows  the  interior  packing  and  the  sp)ecifications 
adopted  by  New  York  stores  for  this  particular  item. 

Small  Novelty  Toys  and  Games 

The  prepacking  of  these  smaller  toys  is  divided  into 
two  divisions:  (A)  those  in  which  the  cardboard  con¬ 
tainer  is  highly  finished,  with  pictures  and  directions 
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that  will  aid  in  selling  the  merchandise.  These  toys 
are  to  be  packed  as  usual.  Special  care  is  to  be  taken 
to  see  that  this  box  is  properly  protected  against  soil- 
age  and  damage.  (B)  Those  in  which  the  cardboard 
container  is  plain,  having  no  advertising  or  selling  value, 
being  used  only  to  protect  and  carry  merchandise.  It 
is  to  this  plain  container  that  attention  is  called. 

In  a  number  of  instances  last  year,  toy  manufac¬ 
turers  packed  their  merchandise  in  these  plain  card¬ 
board  boxes,  which  were  unfortunately  just  a  little 
too  light  in  construction  to  permit  the  toys  being  sent 
out  in  them.  Store  packing  labor  and  packing  materials 
had  to  be  applied  to  these  boxes  to  insure  protection 
to  the  merchandise  while  in  delivery  to  the  customer. 
This  year,  vendors  should  use  a  heavier  cardboard  box, 
so  that  stores  may  be  able  to  send  these  smaller  toys 
and  games  to  the  customer  in  their  original  containers. 
Should  there  be  an  additional  cost  for  such  containers, 
stores  will  cooperate  with  manufacturers  to  adjust  the 
charges. 

Large  Wheeled  Toys 

Wherever  possible,  large  wheel  toys  or  sidewalk  toys 
are  to  be  partly  assembled — to  the  extent  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  set  them  up  in  her  home.  Remember  the 
f  page  640) 
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^  The  Controllers^  Forum  i 


The  Survey  of  Since  the  publica- 

,  u  tion  of  our  depart- 

tne  Home  mental  merchandising 

Furnishings  Division  and  expense  study  un¬ 

der  the  title  “1930 
Merchandising  and  Oi)erating  Results”,  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  remark  contained 
in  the  study  that  the  Home  Furnishings  Division  was 
generally  unprofitable.  In  response  to  the  demand  re¬ 
sulting  from  that  publicity,  the  Congress  has  under¬ 
taken  a  study  of  the  six  more  important  departments 
of  the  Home  Furnishings  Division.  These  departments 
are;  Furniture,  (inch  Beds,  Mattresses,  and  Springs), 
Domestic  Floor  Coverings,  Draperies.  Radio,  Miscel¬ 
laneous  House  Furnishings,  and  China  and  Glassware. 

Questionnaires  have  been  sent  to  all  stores  of  the 
Association  with  annual  sales  of  $500,000  or  over.  If 
your  store  has  not  yet  filled  out  and  mailed  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  please  do  so  at  once.  From  the  information 
which  the  questionnaires  will  furnish  in  addition  to  the 
data  shown  on  the  reports  of  stores  contributing  to  the 
1930  departmental  study,  it  is  hoped  to  produce  a  re¬ 
port  that  will  call  attention  to  practices  or  policies  that 
have  been  wasteful,  or  a  hindrance  to  profit  realization. 


.National  Advertising.  One  of  our  metn- 

.  T  .  11  »  ficrs  has  brought  to 

Menlioning  Installment 

Terms  convenience  and  an¬ 

noyance  caused  to  his 
credit  department  because  of  national  advertising  of 
such  articles  as  portable  typewriters  and  electrical 
household  utensils  at  special  deferred  payment  terms. 

His  letter  continues : 

"No  manufacturer’s  terms  correspond  with 
that  of  any  other  manufacturer,  nor  with  the 
terms  of  most  retail  stores.  The  result  is  that 
a  customer  buying  a  bill  of  merchandise  on 
the  budget  plan  in  a  store  will  have  to  jiay  on 
three  of  four  different 


situation  can  be  undertaken  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  provided  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  in 
sympathy  with  endeavoring  to  curb  this  evil. 

As  president  of  the  Retail  Credit  Associa¬ 
tion  here  in  the  city,  I  also  feel  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  a  bad  one  and  that  it  is  worth  while 
calling  to  your  attention. 

In  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  community 
credit  jiolicies  which  the  National  Association 
is  sixinsoring  very  definitely,  this  practice 
should  be  curlied  if  possible. 

I  quite  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  rela¬ 
tively  a  minor  matter,  and  hope  that  you  will 
consider  it  on  that  basis.  It  has  not  gone  far 
enough  yet  to  become  a  major  problem,  but 
could  very  easily  do  so.” 

The  Congress  is  very  glad  indeed  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attempting  to  correct  this  annoyance.  Will 
any  reader  who  has  encountered  any  such  inconveni¬ 
ence  write  to  the  Manager  of  the  Congress.  Our  plan 
is  to  take  the  problem  directly  to  the  manufacturers 
of  the  products  advertised  at  special  installment  terms 
and/or  their  advertising  agencies.  We  have  been  prom¬ 
ised  the  faithful  support  of  the  National  Retail  Credit 
Association  in  our  attempt  to  correct  this  abuse. 


bases. 

With  the  sale  of 
home  appliances  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  on  an 
increased  basis,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  practice 
by  national  manufac¬ 
turers  cannot  but  lead 
to  irritati  in  of  retail 
customers  and  to  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  stores’ 
credit  offices. 

It  is  my  thought  that 
the  correction  of  this 


The  Retail  Credit 

Cominiinity  Installment  Association  of  San 
_  Francisco  has  recently 

rolicy  outline  of 

their  Community 
Credit  Policy.  We  quote  from  a  letter  received  from 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Association : 

“While  the  Community  Credit  Policy 
adopted  in  San  Francisco  over  a  year  ago  was 
not  city-wide,  it  did  cover  the  members  of 
our  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  It  had  the 
_  effect  of  setting  an  ex- 


THE  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM  welcomes 
discussion  of  any  questions  relating  to  the 
accounting  and  control  function  in  retailing. 
We  are  presenting  in  this  issue  a  few  current 
problems  and  request  the  opinions  of  our 
readers,  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  any 
of  the  suggested  or  recommended  practices 
or  policies. 

The  FORUM  is  the  mouthpiece  of  our 
memhers.  Let  it  speak  for  you! 


ample  for  other  stores 
to  follow,  and  has  been 
more  or  less  generally 
accepted  as  the  proper 
procedure.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  apply  to 
the  term  payment 
stores  or  furniture 
stores;  it  pertains 
merely  to  those  firms 
selling  on  open  credit. 

The  budget  terms 
outlined  in  our  Com¬ 
munity  Credit  Policy 
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provide  for  a  down-payment  of  10%,  the 
balance  to  be  cleared  in  ten  months,  with  a 
carrying  charge  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
monthly.  Recently  w’e  had  a  conference  with 
the  executives  of  one  of  our  stores  which  was 
desirous  of  taking  on  a  line  of  refrigerators 
that  were  being  advertised  to  sell  on  the 
“25  cents  per  day”  plan,  with  no  down-pay¬ 
ment.  Realizing  that  this  merchandise  would 
be  nationally  advertised,  and  that  some  dis¬ 
turbance  had  been  created  in  Los  Angeles  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Bureau’s  attempt  to  adhere  to  the 
original  terms  of  the  operating  agreement 
there,  we  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  try 
to  conform  strictly  to  the  provisions  of  our 
plan,  and  we  agreed  to  the  following  arrange¬ 
ment: 

Refrigerators  selling  at 

Up  to  $215.00 . $10.00  minimum  down  payment. 

7.50  per  month 

$216.00  to  $285.00  . .  10.00  minimum  down  payment. 
10.00  per  month 

$286.00  and  over  10%  down  payment,  with  a 
maximum  of  24  months  to 
clear. 

We  attempted  to  interest  as  many  dealers 
as  possible  in  supporting  our  decision  in  the 
matter,  and  were  rather  favorably  received 
by  those  whom  w'e  contacted.” 

«  «  *  «  • 


Boston  Department  Stores 
Deferred  Payment  Credit 
Policy 


At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Boston  Stores 
the  following  terms 
were  generally  agreed 
to  in  reference  to  elec¬ 


trical  appliances : 

A  minimum  of  $15  for  a  deferred  payment 
sale  with  20%  minimum  down  payment  and 
six  months  maximum  payment  time.  This 
plan  applies  to  any  single  appliance  or  grouj) 
of  appliances  purchased  at  one  time  totalling 
from  $15  to  $25  inclusive. 

The  following  terms  are  in  effect  on  other  appliances : 
Domestic  Electric  Refrigerators 
$10  minimum  down  payment 
24  months  maximum  payment  time 


Ironing  Machines  (retailing  up  to  $100) 

$5  minimum  down  payment 
(retailing  over  $100) 

$10  minimum  down  payment 

12  months  maximum  payment  time  on  both 

Washing  Machines  (retailing  up  to  $100) 

$5  minimum  down  payment 
(retailing  over  $100) 

$10  minimum  down  payment 
12  months  maximum  payment  time  on  both 
In  cases  of  combination  sales  (a  washing 
machine  and  ironing  machine  sold  at  the  same 
time)  the  minimum  down  payment  on  each  item 
applies,  with  a  maximum  of  18  months  to  pay 
for  the  two  machines. 

f  Continued 


Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners 
$3  to  $5  minimum  down  payment 
12  months  maximum  payment  time 

Electric  Ranges 
$10  minimum  down  payment 
$10  minimum  monthly  payment 
24  months  maximum  payment  time. 

♦  *  ★  *  ♦ 


A  Question  for  the 
Accounts  Receivable  or 
Credit  Department  Head 


Are  many  of  the 
larger  department 
stores  using  past-due 
cards  for  their  collec¬ 
tion  follow-ups  in¬ 
stead  of  having  a  skeleton  ledger  card  for  each  account 
to  be  used  only  in  the  collection  department?  Also,  is 
such  method  proving  satisfactory?  In  other  words,  we 
understand  that  many  stores  do  not  have  in  their  credit 
and  collection  departments  a  skeleton  duplicate  on  all 
accounts  receivable  ledger  cards,  but  follow-up  only  by 
having  the  accounts  receivable  clerks  “flag”  or  “spot” 
the  past  due  accounts. 

Four  controllers  or  accounts  receivable  heads  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinions  on  the  advantages  of  one  method 
or  the  other  as  follows : 


No.  1 — “I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  good 
policy  to  burden  a  bookkeeper  with  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  collection  whatever.  In  my 
opinion,  the  bookkeejjers’  duties  should  be 
purely  mechanical ;  that  is,  posting  the  ac¬ 
counts  under  their  suijervision.  The  collec¬ 
tion  department  should  be  definitely  charged 
with  the  follow-up  and  collecting  of  accounts.” 

No.  2 — “In  regard  to  your  question  about 
the  advisability  of  skeleton  ledger  cards  for 
each  account,  we  have  such  a  card.  It  is  5  x  8 
and  gives  three  years’  exi)erience  on  each  side. 
We  post  the  first  of  the  month  balance  and 
daily  cash.  All  our  dunning  is  from  these 
skeleton  ledger  cards.  There  may  be  some  ob¬ 
jection  to  posting  cash  twice  but  these  skeleton 
cards  give  a  l)etter  picture  of  an  account  than 
can  possibly  be  secured  from  a  ledger  card.” 

No.  3 — “I  see  no  particular  advantage  in 
having  a  skeleton  ledger  card  for  each  account 
in  the  accounts  receivable  ledgers.  To  have 
such  a  card  for  each  account  would  materially 
increase  the  cost  of  collection  work.  I  think 
the  follow-up  on  accounts  that  have  been  flag¬ 
ged  by  the  posting  clerks  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.” 

No.  A — “In  my  opinion  it  is  the  wrong  pro¬ 
cedure  to  have  posting  clerks  flag  the  past  due 
accounts.  The  best  procedure  is  the  use  of 
the  cardex  file  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  skeleton  ledger  and  on  which  the  begin¬ 
ning  balances  of  each  month  appear,  and 
during  the  month  any  cash  received  is  entered 
on  these  cards  several  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  same.  This  skeleton  ledger  card  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  gives  all  the  credit  information 
on  page  632) 
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^  The  Way  With  People  ^ 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores— THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Initial  Training  of  Salespeople  for  the 
Christmas  Season 

By  Laura  L.  Asbury,  Bureau  of  Training,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NO  department  store  can  afford  to  gamble  with  its 
service  reputation  during  the  Christmas  season. 
This  is  said  with  full  appreciation  for  the  tact 
that  during  this  period  the  salesforcc  in  the  average 
Christmas  department  is  increased  as  much  as  one 
hundred  per  cent.  The  problem  becomes  one  of  giving 
sufficient  information  to  the  new  salespeople  to  assure 
a  maintenance  of  the  service  standard.  It  is  necessary 
at  the  same  time  to  consider  the  ratio  between  the 
time  spent  in' training  and  the  total  time  the  person 
will  be  employed,  so  that  the  training  will  not  extend 
over  a  dis-proportionate  period. 

Initial  Training 

Lord  &  Taylor,  in  meeting  this  problem,  has  given 
the  entire  twelve  hour  initial  training  course  to  those 
people  employed  during  November.  It  seems  wise, 
therefore,  to  include  at  this  point,  a  resume  of  the 
classes  and  subject  matter  which  are  considered  neces¬ 
sary  eleven  months  of  the  year,  if  the  new  salesperson 
is  to  begin  his  work  with  a  full  understanding  of  the 
requirements  of  the  job  and  methods  of  meeting  them 
efficiently. 

Employees  are  added  to  the  staff  each  Monday.  The 
first  hour  is  spent  in  the  employment  department. 
From  there,  at  10:30  o’clock,  the  group  is  taken  to 
one  of  the  classrooms.  The  director  of  training  meets 
this  group,  which  includes  non-selling  employees  as 
well  as  .selling.  For  an  hour  the  history  of  the  store 
and  the  organization  plan  is  discussed  with  them. 
They  are  given  an  illustrated  booklet  containing  the 
history  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  calling  to  their  attention 
enough  of  the  interesting  facts  to  make  them  eager 
to  read  the  rest  of  the  story.  The  present  organization 
plan  is  then  outlined  for  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
understand  the  division  of  responsibility  in  the  three 
major  lines,  service,  merchandise,  finance  and  record, 
and  the  functions  of  the  advertising,  comparison, 
fashion,  and  training  bureaus.  They  are  given  the 
names  of  the  chief  executives,  and,  in  general,  made 
to  feel  that  they  know  something  of  “who’s  who’’  in  the 
group  with  which  they  are  now  to  work.  During  this 


hour  each  selling  person  is  also  given  a  printed  listing 
of  the  classes  (with  day,  hour,  and  room)  which  he 
is  expected  to  attend  during  his  first  two  weeks  in 
the  store.  This  helps  a  great  deal,  particularly  during 
a  busy  time,  in  getting  each  employee  to  assume  some 
personal  responsibility  toward  attendance  at  classes. 

Welfare  Policies 

The  next  person  to  talk  with  this  new  group  is  the 
welfare  manager.  It  is  her  responsibility  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  rules  of  the  house  applying  to  em¬ 
ployees.  This  includes  an  e.xplanation  of  which  en¬ 
trances  and  exits  to  luse,  lockers,  elevators  for  employ¬ 
ees,  shopping  priveleges,  dress  regulations,  and  what 
to  do  in  case  of  absence.  A  printed  booklet,  “Infor¬ 
mation  for  New  Employees,’’  is  given  each  one.  They 
are  also  told  at  this  time  of  various  services  for  em¬ 
ployees,  such  as  the  hospital,  cafeteria,  library,  mutual 
benefit  association,  and  savings  accounts.  Following 
this  discussion  comes  their  lunch  hour,  and  a  chance 
for  them  to  become  further  acquainted  with  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  quarters. 

System  Training 

All  of  the  new  selling  employees  return  to  the  class¬ 
room  at  one  o’clock  for  the  first  lesson  on  the  sales- 
check  system.  This  class  lasts  for  two  hours  and 
includes  the  six  basic  saleschecks,  paid-taken,  paid- 
sent,  C.  O.  D.,  charge-taken,  charge  sent  to  same 
address,  and  charge  to  one  address-sent  to  another. 
Variations  of  transactions  which  are  included  in  this 
lesson  are  merchandise  taken  unwrapped,  new  mer¬ 
chandise  worn-own  sent,  extra  packages  enclosed,  pur¬ 
chasing  agent’s  accounts,  gift  sales,  future  deliveries, 
and  special  deliveries.  It  is  felt  that  this  first  lesson 
should  include  sufficient  material  to  enable  the  person 
to  begin  making  out  saleschecks,  and  yet  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  with  too  many  details.  At  the  end  of  this  class, 
each  person  is  given  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  sales¬ 
checks  discussed,  of  a  size  to  fit  in  the  back  of  a 
salesbook,  in  order  that  they  may  conveniently  refer 
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to  it  during  their  first  few  days  of  selling.  These  have 
jjroved  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid. 

Tour  of  Store 

The  group  is  then  divided  into  smaller  groups  of 
from  eight  to  ten,  and  members  of  the  training  bureau 
conduct  the  groups  on  a  tour  of  the  entire  store.  The 
groups  are  divided,  insofar  as  possible,  according  to 
the  floor  on  which  they  are  to  sell,  so  that  more  time 
may  be  spent  on  that  floor.  The  groups  return  to 
the  classroom  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  are  quizzed  on 
some  of  the  more  important  merchandise  locations, 
and  each  person  is  given  a  printed  store  directory. 

Placement 

The  next  person  to  speak  to  these  new  salespeople 
is  the  placement  manager  from  the  employment  de¬ 
partment,  to  whom  they  will  report  during  the  two 
week  placement  period  in  the  store.  Each  new  person 
i»  given  a  temporary  number  during  these  two  weeks 
and  reports  each  evening  to  the  employment  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  record  of  sales  for  the  day.  The  new 
person  may  sell  in  more  than  one  department  during 
this  time,  and  according  to  the  results  obtained,  is 
given  a  regular  number  in  the  department  where  she 
has  proved  most  satisfactory.  This  general  routine  is 
clearly  explained  to  the  group.  The  advantage  to  the 
training  bureau  of  having  all  new  salespeople  reporting 
to  the  emploment  department  is  that  they  are  sent 
from  there  directly  to  class  each  morning  when  due, 
rather  than  from  departments  scattered  through  the 
house. 

Service  Policies 

The  last  hour  of  this  first  day  of  training  is  given 
over  to  a  discussion  of  the  service  policies  of  the  store 
and  the  detailed  job  analysis  of  the  salesperson.  For 
this,  the  group  is  divided  according  to  floors,  and  each 
training  representative  takes  the  people  who  will  begin 
selling  on  her  floor.  Discussion  of  the  store’s  standard 
of  service  is  followed  by  a  brief  but  complete  summary 
of  the  salesperson’s  job,  including  customer  contacts, 
store  relations,  system,  stock  care,  and  merchandise 
knowledge. 

In  Selling  Department 

Having  spent  the  entire  first  day  in  training,  the 
new  person  is  first  introduced  to  his  selling  department 
the  morning  of  the  second  day,  and  spends  all  of  that 
day  on  the  floor.  The  sponsor  in  each  department 
immediately  takes  charge  of  the  new  people,  introduces 
them,  shows  them  stock  location  and  arrangement,  ex¬ 
plains  the  classification  system,  and,  in  general,  makes 
each  feel  at  home  as  soon  as  possible.  With  this 
equipment,  the  new  person  starts  selling,  writing  his 
own  saleschecks,  and  with  the  occasional  help  of  the 
sponsor  soon  gains  confidence. 

The  second  and  third  classes  in  salescheck  system 
are  given  the  first  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning,  on 
the  third  and  fourth  days  of  employment.  The  second 
system  class  includes  a  discussion  of  all  types  of  dis¬ 


counted  sales  and  the  handling  of  merchandise  credits. 
Special  work  orders,  alteration  tags,  and  special  orders 
are  presented  in  the  third  system  class.  Any  special 
departmental  practices  are  explained  by  the  sponsor 
in  the  department,  who  continues  to  give  the  new 
person  attention  for  several  mornings. 

Rating — Salesmanship  and  Customer 
Contact  Discussions 

During  the  second  week  of  employment,  three  initial 
training  classes  are  held.  The  first  one,  held  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  is  to  explain  the  rating  systems  to  the 
new  person.  By  this  time  each  has  a  quite  definite  idea 
of  the  work  expected  of  him,  but  knows  nothing  of 
the  points  which  will  be  considered  in  judging  how 
well  he  does  it.  A  rating  class  sets  this  standard  for 
achievement.  To  further  illustrate  the  practicality  and 
applicability  to  daily  routine  of  this  rating  standard, 
the  class  is  followed  on  the  next  two  mornings  by 
salesmanship  and  customer  contact  discussions.  Using 
illustrations  from  the  departments  in  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  are  selling,  parallels  are  drawn 
between  the  points  considered  in  rating  and  various 
selling  problems.  This  ends  the  initial  training  period 
on  Thursday  of  the  second  week.  All  part-time  sales¬ 
people  are  brought  in  early  on  the  necessary  mornings 
in  order  to  have  these  classes  with  the  full-time  sales¬ 
people. 

Additional  Holiday  Arrangements 

There  are  variations  and  additions  to  the  above  out¬ 
lined  program  to  more  expeditiously  meet  the  special 
problem  of  the  Christmas  salesperson,  but,  in  general, 
it  is  very  closely  followed  as  outlined.  When  classes 
are  unusually  large,  two  or  more  teachers  are  present 
in  order  to  finish  on  scheduled  time,  one  teaching,  and 
others  assisting  in  correcting  checks.  The  first  day 
that  the  new  group  goes  to  the  selling  floor,  each 
training  representative  meets  the  j^eople  going  to  her 
departments,  in  the  employment  office  where  they  have 
signed  in,  and  goes  with  them  to  the  floor,  to  see  that 
they  meet  the  service  manager,  section  managers,  and 
spf)nsors  without  any  delay.  New  people  are  hired 
twice  a  week,  instead  of  once,  during  the  height  of 
the  season,  and  adjustments  are  made  to  handle  these. 
The  second  group  usually  comes  in  on  Thursday,  and 
is  given  the  usual  full  day  of  training.  These  people 
are  then  given  the  second  system  class  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  third  on  Monday,  have  rating  and  sales¬ 
manship  discussions  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  and  are  thereby  through  their  initial  train¬ 
ing  in  less  than  the  usual  number  of  days. 

No  group  is  ever  given  the  second  or  third  class  in 
system  until  they  have  been  on  the  floor  selling  for  at 
least  a  day.  This  experience  fixes  in  their  minds  the 
rules  of  system  learned  in  the  first  class,  and  prepares 
them  to  more  clearly  grasp  the  somewhat  more  com¬ 
plicated  transactions  discussed  in  the  later  classes. 
There  is  only  one  exception  to  this  practice  at  Christmas 
time.  It  seems  wise  for  those  salespeople  who  are  to 
sell  in  a  department  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
marking  or  engraving,  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  basic 
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An 

Appropriate 

Background 

for 

Santa  Claus 


Courtesy  of  Playthings  Magazine 


A  Christmas  Toy  Shop  Training  Program 

By  Martha  R.  Shelley,  Director  of  Training,  The  Wm.  Hengcrer  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OUR  Toy  Shop  oix;nccl  last  year  on  November  1st 
as  a  brand  new  department,  with  alxjut  eight  full 
time  salespeople,  most  of  whom  came  in  a  week 
earlier  to  mark  and  arrange  merchandise.  This  group 
received  most  of  their  training  during  their  first  two 
weeks  of  work.  The  remaining  salespeople  received 
their  training  as  seion  as  possible  after  beginning  work. 

.\11  salespeople  were  selected  by  the  employment  de¬ 
partment  in  the  usual  way.  In  most  cases  no  effort 
was  made  to  secure  people  who  had  had  previous  ex¬ 
perience  selling  toys. 

Highlights  of  Training  Program 
A.  Salespeople 

1.  New 

a.  Employed  up  to  December  12th 
Regulation  Talk 

System  I,  II,  III  (Three  separate 
lessons) 

Selling  Talk 

b.  Employed  after  December  12th 
Regulation  Talk 

System  I  (Cash,  charge  and  C.O.  D’s) 
Selling  Talk 

2.  Former 

System  Review  when  necessary 


3.  All — new,  former,  full  time,  short  hours. 

a.  Printed  folder  containing 
Personnel  (Buyer,  h'loormanagers. 

Adjustors,  Sponsors) 

Divisions  of  Toy  Shop 
Department  Practices  (A  few  high¬ 
lights  on  delivery,  system  and  ser¬ 
vice) 

Salesmanship  highlights 

b.  Printed  Folder  on  Special  Toy  Shop 
System 

Warehouse  Orders 

Parcel  Post  or  Express  Charges 

Will  Call  Sales 

Refund  and  Credits 

Floor  Cashier 

Note : — This  was  taken  up  at  meetings 
held  in  the  department 

c.  What  Our  Toy  Customers  Want  to 

Know 

Reprint  from  Pittsburgh  Manual 

d.  Suggested  list  of  toys  by  ages 

6  months — 2  year 

Boys  Boys  &  Girls  Girls 
Pre-school  child  2-6  yrs 
Children  6-10  years 
Children  10-16  years 
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Do  You  Have  These  ! 
Personnel  Publications 


Training  Contingents 


A  brief  training  course  applicable  to  regular  employ¬ 
ees  as  well  as  contingents.  Price  $2.50.  To  members 
of  tbe  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  $1.50. 


Specialized  Training  for  Salespeople 


Lesson  outlines  and  merchandise  information  for 
fourteen  departments.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  $1.50. 


Training  for  Juniors 


Initial  job  and  promotional  training  courses  for  vari¬ 
ous  junior  groups.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  $1.50. 


Executive  Training 


Executive  and  leadership  courses  for  potential  execu¬ 
tives  and  executives  already  installed  on  the  job. 
Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  $1.50. 


Induction  of  the  New  Executive 


A  survey  and  recommendations  for  best  methods  of 
inducting  executives  into  jobs.  Price  $1.50.  To  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  $1.00. 


The  World  of  Fashion 


A  comprehensive  compilation  of  material  relating 
to  various  phases  of  fashion.  Price  $1.00.  In  quanti¬ 
ties  of  twenty-five  or  more  75c. 


Trends  in  Fashion  Training 


A  summary  and  analysis  of  fashion  training  in  more 
than  fifty  stores.  Price  $1.00.  In  quantities  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  75c. 


Arithmetic  for  Executive  Training  Discussion  of  and  problems  on  arithmetical  processes 

^  •  n  c  used  in  department  stores.  Price  $1.00.  In  quantities 

Croups  in  Department  Stores  e .  .  c  ne. 

^  ^  ot  twenty-five  or  more  75c. 


Solutions 


Solutions  to  problems  in  Arithmetic  Manual.  Price 
$1.00.  In  quantities  of  twenty-five  or  more  75c. 


Organization  of  Training 
Departments 


Description  of  training  departments  in  eight  stores 
of  varying  sizes.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  $1.00. 


A  Study  of  Shopping  Reports  As  An  ^  complete  resume  of  the  use  of  shopping  reports 
r>  1  t  m  '  •  in  two  stores.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  of  the  N.  R. 

Evaluation  of  1  raining  D  G  A  $1 00 
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e.  Blank  to  be  filled  in  by  salespeople  on 
toys  we  sell  which: 

Give  the  child  exercise 
Are  easy  to  operate  or  handle 
Teach  the  child  to  think  quickly 
Give  the  child  the  joy  of  making 
something 

Please  the  child  who  must  play  alone 
Are  excellent  invitations  of  some¬ 
thing  which  grown-ups  use 
Teach  the  child  some  kind  of  skill 

4.  Salesmanship 

a.  First  group  employed  before  Toy  Shop 
opened. 

Regular  salesmanship  course  of  6 
lessons  with  emphasis  placed  on: 
Approach 

Demonstration  of  merchandise 
Substitute  and  suggestive  selling 

b.  Saturday  Specials  employed  October 
31st 

Four  lessons  covering  highlights  men¬ 
tioned  in  (a). 

c.  Remaining  salespeople 

Selling  talk 

Personal  help  on  floor  by  training 
representative 

Note:  All  salesmanship  on  Selling 
of  Toys. 

5.  Follow-up 

Practically  every  salesperson  was  follow¬ 
ed  up  on  the  floor  by  the  Training  Repre¬ 
sentative  and  (when  necessary)  coached 
on  system,  indexes,  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  and  errors. 

6.  Merchandise  Information 

Those  employed  up  to  December  12th 
were  given  manuals  and  checked  on 
assignments  in  Pittsburgh  merchandise 
manuals  on  merchandise  they  were  selling. 
Special  work  was  done  by  Training  Re¬ 
presentative  with  salespeople  in  wheel 
goods  and  dolls. 

B.  Sponsors 

1.  Meetings 

The  Training  Representative  met  twice 
with  the  sponsors  during  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  was  discussed: 

a.  Purpose  of  sponsor  work 

b.  How  sponsor  is  chosen 

c.  Principles  involved  in  how  to  teach 

d.  What  new  people  must  learn 

e.  Recompense 

f.  Possible  difficulties  and  their  selec¬ 
tion 

g.  System  review 

2.  Paper  filled  in  by  sponsors  covering  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  at  meetings.  This  proved  an 
interesting  device  as  a  check  on  “Duties  of 
Sponsor” 


3.  New  Person’s  Report  on  Sponsor. 

4.  Follow-up 

The  training  representative  checked,  by 
observation  and  talking,  on  the  work  done 
by  sponsors,  covering  the  following: 

a.  Were  you  made  to  feel  at  home  in 
your  department  or  were  you  just 
tolerated  ? 

b.  What  was  your  sponsor’s  attitude 
toward  you? 

c.  Did  you  meet  the  personnel  of  your 
department  on  the  first  day? 

d.  Did  your  sponsor  show  you  kinds, 
location  and  care  of  stock,  location 
of  supplies,  department  practices? 

e.  Were  you  taken  to  lunch  first  day? 

f.  Did  your  sponsor  give  you  any  infor¬ 
mation  or  selling  points  on  what  you 
were  selling? 

C.  Cashiers 

Two  cashiers  were  in  the  Toy  Shop  part  time 
on  busy  days.  The  head  of  the  tube  room  was 
responsible  for  their  initial  training  and  follow¬ 
up. 

D.  Adjustor 

The  adjustor  was  transferred  from  adjustment 
department.  The  training  representative  daily 
checked  with  her  on  number  and  kind  of  errors. 
This  was  for  the  purpose  of  following  up  the 
cause  of  them  with  the  salespeople  or  packers. 

E.  Inspector  Wrappers 

Inspector  wrappers  received  the  usual  initial 
training  and  follow  up  by  the  supervisor  of 
inspector  wrappers. 

F.  Packers 

New  packers  were  given  regular  training  by 
Training  Representative. 

Former  packers  received  a  brief  reveiw. 

At  the  very  first  the  training  representative 
checked  system  errors  with  the  packers.  This 
lessened  the  errors  later  on. 

G.  Demonstrators 

The  demonstrators  received  same  training  as 
any  salesperson. 

H.  Santa  Claus 

Santa  Claus  has  previously  done  this  work. 
Therefore  the  training  representative  exchanged 
with  him  ideas  on  talking  to  little  folks  and 
recorded  them  for  future  use. 

In  general,  meetings  on  system,  salesmanship  and 
sponsors  were  held  in  the  Training  Bureau.  Meetings 
on  information  listed  under  A — 3  (a-e)  were  held  in 
the  department  as  new  salespeople  came  in. 

Before  the  Toy  Shop  opened,  the  heads  of  the  de¬ 
partments  interested  (merchandise  manager,  buyer, 
head  of  service  and  employment,  supervisor  of  in¬ 
spector  wrappers,  floormanager  and  training  repre¬ 
sentative)  met  to  discuss  “Toy  Shop  Plans  to  Date.” 
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LOESER’S 


ea_Bms7'A<>  photograph  thowt  what  w« 
^mean  bg  TESTED  MERCHANDISE.  A 
tample  oj  face  doth  (ret  dory  below)  U 
being  teded  for  poetibU  lose  of  weig/tt  m, 


laundei 


TESTED-QUALITY  "||a  A^ew  Appeal 
In  MERCHANDISE  PROMOTION 


We  Force  a 
Face  Cloth 
To  Face  the 
FACTS 


Loeser’s  of  Brooklyn  celebrated  two  significant 
events  in  September — its  70th  anniversary  and 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  testing  merchandise 
for  customers  instead  of  testing  it  on  them. 


Toa  ka«w  ib«  Rts  Idea 
oC  thie  mIc— to  bring  jrau 
merf handiae  you  can  truat 
at  the  lowcat  pricoa  la 
Ofrecn  >»ara«  Vc'vctaatcd 
little  Ihinga  aa  well  aa  bif 
la  maka  eure  thU  nier^ 
chandlae  will  gUa  you 
«atiafactien. 

Take  thU  little  fecc  elatb« 
far  example.  We  aent  h 
ta  the  Better  Fabrica 
Tcating  Bureau.  They  did 
a  lot  af  acientific-aouad* 
ing  thinaa  ta  it -teat  far 
tenaile  atreagtb.  fibre 
campeailian.  color  faal* 
aeaa,  laundry  ahrinkage. 
But  >be  big  thing  they  did 


The  testing  of  merchandise  by  retailers  is  not 
new  because  the  largest  retail  store  in  the  world 
employs  two  score  experts  in  its  laboratory,  but 
the  policy  of  Loeser’s  to  test  goods  and  then  tell 
customers  about  it  specifically  is  new. 


puaiabmant  than  aa 
areraga  faraliy  could  giaa 
it  in  ycara. 

It  Btaad  up  nobly.  Wa 
bava  iia  pedigraa  an  nia 
bara.  Va  kaaw  It  will 
waar,  apon’l  abrink,  wiU 
kcap  aafi,  von’t  lada. 
Saaaa  tbiag  ia  tma  of  tba 
atbar  merchandiaa  yon  aaa 
featured  on  tbaaa  pagaa. 
It  wtU  giro  yon  aatiafaa- 
tion.  You  take  no  cbaacaa 
here.  You  gamble  not  a 
bit.  You  know  before  yon 
buy  that  yau'ra  going  to 
be  wcU  pleaaed.  And  that 


The  practice  of  even  one  retailer  standing  up 
for  his  merchandise  as  well  as  behind  it,  forecasts 
a  new  trend  in  merchandising  —  the  custom  of 
buying  goods  for  their  consumer  worth  rather 
than  because  they  are  cheap  in  price. 


Ask  us  for 
information  on 
buying 
specifications 


Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Rayon  Industry  Faces  Its  First  ('.ritical  Test 
'll  P. (‘vcnlinii  I’ractice  of  "  e  uhlii;:; 

c.  t  i 

Ravon  Mrrchandise 


By  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 


rayon  industry  is  face  to  face  with  a  vital 
prol)  em — to  decitle  whether  rayon  knit  fabrics 
shall  he  marketed  to  the  consuming  public  as 
“weighted”  merchandise.  The  practice  of  loading  rayon 
fabrics  has  been  discovered  in  the  knitting  branch  of 
tlie  industry,  and  though  the  actual  cases  of  weighted 
cloth  having  been  sold  are 
not  numerous,  there  is 
enough  traffic  in  the  practice 
to  provide  evidence  of  it 
spreading  in  the  knit  goods 
field. 

Weighted  rayon  merchan¬ 
dise  will  serve  only  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  industry  and  even¬ 
tually  disqualify  rayon  as  a 
textile  fiber  in  jioint  of  pub¬ 
lic  acceptance.  There  can  be 
no  compromise.  The  rayon 
industry  must  stand  solidly 
for  the  practice  of  selling 
rayon  merchandise  as  a  pure 
faliric  textile.  If  any  amount 
of  weighting  in  the  form  of 
loading  is  tolerated,  however 
small,  the  evil  will  get  started 
and  quickly  spread  to  exces¬ 
sive  proj)ortions.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  control  by  lim¬ 
itations  of  definite  percent¬ 
ages,  because,  once  such  a 
practice  becomes  trade  cus¬ 
tom,  the  problem  magnifies  itself  so  rapidly  that  no 
amount  of  ethical  reform  by  cooperation  or  agreement 
can  accomplish  more  than  to  periodically  review  and 
define  the  evil,  and  eventually  undertake  to  apologize 
for  it  as  trade  practice. 

Te.‘»ts  Condemn  ^  eighteel  Knit  Rayon 

In  the  interest  of  the  ultimate  consumer  whom  the 
retail  merchant  serves  as  purchasing  agent,  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  collected  as  many  specimens 
of  weighted  rayon  as  could  be  found  and  tested  the 
cloth  for  consumer  serviceability.  In  every  case  it  was 
found  that  the  cloth  had  not  been  improved  by  adding 
weight  to  the  fabric  in  finishing  materials,  and  in  all 
tests  the  results  proved  that  the  cloth  not  only  lost 
weight  in  consumer  laundering,  but  it  perceptibly 
changed  appearance  and  firmness  of  texture — two 
points  of  deterioration  readily  apparent  to  the  consumer 
and  entirely  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  on  the  part 
of  the  rayon  manufacturer. 

In  the  lot  of  weighted  knit  rayon  fabrics  tested,  all 
of  them  were  loaded  with  water  soluble  matter  (which 
washes  out  in  consumer  laundering)  that  was  added  to 

(Continued 


the  finishing  bath  by  the  knitter  intentionally  to  add 
weight  to  the  cloth  and  thereby  gain  a  profit  for  him¬ 
self  temporarily  by  substituting  a  loading  material  in 
the  fabric  for  pure  rayon  yarn,  because  knit  rayon  cloth 
is  sold  on  a  pound  basis  to  the  manufacturer  of  under¬ 
wear. 

Strength  of  Cloth  Lost 
By  Weighting 


Standards  Committee  Formed 

At  a  conference  of  rayon  manufac¬ 
turers  and  representatives  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
held  at  the  Association  headquarters  on 
September  2Ath,  a  Joint  Committee  was 
formed  to  consider  a  plan  to  prevent 
the  practice  of  weighting  rayon  becom¬ 
ing  established  as  trade  custom.  The 
committee  will  be  knotvn  as  the  Re¬ 
tailers'  and  Producers'  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  For  Rayon  and  Other  Synthetic 
Textiles.  D.  F.  Kelly,  President  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  President  of  The  Fair,  Chicago,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


Though  it  was  found  in 
laboratory  tests  that  all  of 
the  w’eighted  fabrics  ana¬ 
lyzed  contained  water  soluble 
materials  that  washed  out  in 
rejjeated  consumer  launder¬ 
ing,  it  is  claimed  by  some 
knitters  on  good  authority 
that  the  cloth  can  be  weight¬ 
ed  permanently  (so  that 
loading  will  not  wash  out) 
by  using  a  pigment  which 
will  penetrate  the  fiber  some¬ 
what  like  the  weighting  re¬ 
sult  found  in  loaded  silk. 
Even  if  the  weighting  pro¬ 
cess  can  impregnate  the 
fillers  with  an  insoluble 
weighting  matter,  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  bad  and  will  be  a  det¬ 
riment  to  the  rayon  indus¬ 
try  —  throttling  its  growth 
now  and  eventually  prevent¬ 
ing  its  development  along  present  scientific  lines. 

Strength  is  the  first  and  most  vital  requirement  in 
textile  clothing.  Rayon  is  used  largely  in  a  class  of 
apparel  commonly  called  “utility”  merchandise,  which 
means  underwear  and  other  garments  that  must  have 
sufficient  strength  to  withstand  strains  of  everyday 
wear  and  repeated  launderings  over  the  period  of  time 
expected  by  the  consumer  for  satisfactory  use.  Rayon 
has  natural  properties  which  render  it  weaker  when 
wet  than  in  its  natural  state,  and  liecause  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  strain  given  any  clothing  in  laundering  it, 
every  precaution  known  to  the  industry  must  be  taken 
to  maintain  the  present  strength  of  all  rayon  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Retailers  Opposed  to  Weighting 

Through  means  of  a  limited  number  of  inquires 
directed  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
to  merchandise  managers  in  its  member  stores,  it  was 
found  that  every  merchant  interviewed  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  emphatically  opposed  to  the  rayon  industry  ever 
adopting  the  practice  of  adulterating  its  merchandise. 
A  number  of  well  informed  retailers  stated  that  the 
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WHY  PAY  MORE  . 

.  .  .  than  40%  for  a  freight  bill  auditing  service? 


The  Traffic  Group  maintains  a  Freight  Bill  Auditing 
Service  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Association  members,  at 
a  charge  of  40%  of  the  refunds  collected,  and  several 
hundred  members  have  been  using  this  superior  low-cost 
service  for  years. 

Usually  the  lowest  charge  that  can  be  obtained  from 
a  commercial  auditing  company  is  50%  and  in  many 
instances  there  is  an  additional  charge  known  as  a 
"retainer  fee.” 

We  receive  no  financial  benefit — we  simply  make 
available  a  superior  service  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be 
usually  obtained  elsewhere,  as  an  additional  benefit  of 
Association  membership. 

No  contract  is  necessary — no  additional  charges  of 
any  description — if  no  overcharges  are  collected  you  pay 
nothing,  and  still  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  railroads  have  not  overcharged  you. 

Send  your  freight  bills  for  the  past  three  years  (if 
you  are  not  already  using  our  service)  to  the  following 
address: 

Mr.  B.  L.  Davis 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

509  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

We  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways — send 
them  express  collect  and  we  will  return  them  express 
prepaid. 

Start  now  using  this  service  made  available 
through  your  membership. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  the  Traffic  Group, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  IVest  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Transportation  Cost  and  Receiving  Expense 

Can  Be  Reduced 

By  J.  A.  Buete,  Service  Director,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IF  the  merchandise  managers,  buyers  and  traffic 
managers  will  cooperate  with  each  other  in  their 
daily  problems  of  transportation,  receiving  and 
marking,  these  expenses  can  be  reduced.  How  often 
does  a  buyer  complete  a  purchase  and  never  think  as 
to  how  the  merchandise  bought  should  be  shipped? 
In  some  cases  the  dealer  may  be  very  much  interested 
in  routing  the  shipment  in  the  m  )st  economical  way ; 
then  again,  as  we  have  discovered  in  our  own  store, 
the  method  of  least  resistance  will  be  used,  which  in 
most  cases  means  that  the  shipment  is  sent  by  express. 

You  can  not  expect  buyers  to  be  conversant  with  the 
different  methods  of  shipping,  but  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
of  the  traffic  department.  Requests  relative  to  shipping 
information  are  appreciated  by  any  traffic  manager 
who  desires  to  further  the  interest  of  his  store. 

Analysis  of  a  Year’s  Shipments 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  merchandise  manager 
to  learn  whether  shipments  are  being  routed  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  store.  I  recently  received  a  re¬ 
cord  for  the  year  1930  from  our  controllers’  office, 
showing  the  value  of  shipments  for  each  department 
by  express,  freight,  parcel  post  and  New  York  office. 
It  not  only  amazed  me,  but  other  members  of  our 
store  to  whom  it  was  shown.  A  good  proportion  of 
the  shipments  sent  by  express,  no  doubt  could  have 
been  routed  by  freight. 

Traffic  managers  realize  that  at  present,  a  number 
of  shipments  are  not  being  routed  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  stores.  This  fact  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  buyers  and,  if  no  improvement  is 
shown,  the  matter  should  be  presented  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  before  the  store  managers  are 
appealed  to  in  an  endeavor  to  correct  an  outstanding 
fault. 

The  assistant  buyers  in  most  stores  are  required  to 
attend  training  classes  conducted  by  the  Personnel  de¬ 
partment.  Why  not  have  the  subject  of  transportation 
made  a  very  particular  part  of  this  training?  At  these 
classes  talks  given  by  the  controller,  store  manager, 
and  traffic  manager,  on  the  subject  of  transportation, 
would  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  assistent  buyers  the 
importance  of  properly  routing  shipments. 


Our  buyers  are  instructed  to  route  all  freight  ship¬ 
ments,  when  possible,  via  the  route  that  will  bring 
them  to  the  freight  terminal  nearest  our  service  build¬ 
ing  and  store.  This  has  helped  to  reduce  our  drayage 
expense. 

Small  express  shipments,  originating  in  New  York 
City,  are  sent  to  our  New  York  office,  where  they  are 
placed  in  canvas  bags.  This,  of  course,  gives  us  the 
advantage  of  the  lOO  lb.  express  rate.  The  express 
company  has  commented  favorably  on  the  use  of  can¬ 
vas  bags  for  express  shipments  out  of  our  New  York 
office.  These  have  been  in  use  for  three  years,  during 
which  period  we  have  experienced  no  losses.  Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  this  method,  shipments  from  our  New 
York  office  were  made  in  plywood  cases  and  our  only 
means  of  using  these  for  more  than  one  shipment  was 
to  repack  with  merchandise  to  be  returned  to  New 
York  houses.  In  most  cases  the  merchandise  being  re¬ 
turned  did  not  fill  these  containers  and  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  the  excess  weight  of  the  container. 
At  the  present  time  the  empty  bags  are  folded,  placed 
in  one  bag  which  also  contains  merchandise  and  re¬ 
turned  to  our  New  York  office  for  further  use. 

Saving  From  Pool  Cars 

Large  savings  in  transportation  charges  can  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  stores  in  the  same  city  by  having  out-of-town 
vendors  consolidate  merchandise  for  two  or  more 
stores  in  pool  cars,  thereby  securing  the  car  load  rating. 
The  car  may  be  consigned  to  one  of  the  stores  or  to 
a  local  transfer  company. 

When  consigned  to  a  transfer  company,  each  store 
receives  only  its  own  goods  and  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  purchases  of  other  stores. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  possibilities 
in  this  connection — 

1 — Shipments  of  furniture  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  are  consolidated  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Manufacturers 
Warehouse  Association  and  consigned  to 
a  local  transfer  company.  The  carload 
rate  on  these  movements  plus  the  delivery 
and  handling  charge  of  the  transfer  com¬ 
pany  is  $.54^  per  hundred  under  the  rate 
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paid  for  most  less  carload  shipments  of 
furniture. 

2 — Trunks  from  Racine,  Wise. 

Rate  to  Washington  of 

less  car  load  shipments.  .  .$2.08j4 

Rate  to  Washington  for 

carload  shipments .  1.21J4 

.87 

Transportation  charges  can  be  reduced  by  the  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  motor  truck  service  within  certain 
limits ;  care  must  be  exercised  to  select  only  responsible 
trucking  firms.  Most  truck  rates  are  below  the  rail 
rates,  time  in  transit  is  usually  less  by  motor  truck 
and  this  service  furnishes  store  door  delivery.  . 

The  Washington  stores  have  effected  a  considerable 
saving  by  moving  via  a  consolidating  freight  forwarder 
at  $1.30  per  hundred,  the  shipments  from  New  York 
City  that  formerly  moved  express  at  $1.85. 

The  possibilities  of  effecting  savings  by  routing  via 
water  or  water  and  rail,  are  illustrated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Grass  rugs  from  Oakland,  Calif. 


Via  all  rail,  per  hundred . $4.80 

Via  water  and  rail .  1.92 


Ways  of  Eliminating  Unnecessary  Handling 

Lighter  shipping  containers  and  unit  packing  have 
been  discussed  so  frequently  at  these  meetings  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  mention  them  now.  However, 
the  individual  store  can  not  get  far  in  this  direction. 
It  is  a  problem  that  must  be  attacked  by  group  action, 
after  standards  have  been  set  up  by  the  group  and  the 
individual  stores  are  willing  to  accept  the  standard 
methods  of  packing. 

The  cost  of  local  drayage  is  well  worth  investigating. 
A  glance  at  the  analysis  of  135  replies  to  the  question¬ 
naire  sent  out  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  a  few  years  ago,  shows  that  drayage  costs 
ranged  from  3j/2  cents  to  $1.00  per  cwt.  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  Our  store  is  handling  all  inbound  and  outbound 
freight  with  our  own  truck,  for  less  than  7  cents  per 
hundred.  Our  driver’s  contacts  with  the  freight  station 
personnel  have  been  very  good  and  they  extend  privi¬ 
leges  to  our  man  that  ordinarily  are  not  given  to  the 
independent  drayman.  We  do  not  have  to  wait  until 
the  drayman  has  delivered  a  portion  of  his  load  to  two 
or  three  other  stores.  Our  merchandise  is  on  our 
premises  within  a  half  hour  after  our  truck  leaves  the 
freight  station. 

The  frequent  visits  which  our  assistant  traffic  man¬ 
ager  makes  to  the  railroad  and  steamboat  terminals, 
while  not  actually  reducing  transportation  costs,  aids 
materially  in  adjusting  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  the 
transportation  of  merchandise.  The  man  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  carriers 
and  knows  their  system  of  handling  shipments  and 
records  is  in  a  better  position  than  the  other  fellow 
when  something  goes  wrong. 

Starting  at  the  receiving  point  and  following  the 
merchandise  through  to  the  selling  department  or  re¬ 
serve  stock,  we  should  study  each  movement  with  a 
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determination  to  eliminate  every  unnecessary  handling. 

If  merchandise  is  unloaded  at  a  certain  point,  to  be 
transported  further  by  trucks  or  skid  platforms,  empty 
trucks  or  platforms  should  always  be  available  at  the 
unloading  point  so  that  the  goods  may  be  loaded  direct¬ 
ly  on  them  and  not  piled  on  the  floor  to  be  handled 
again. 

Have  cases  or  cartons  with  department  number  and 
shipper’s  name  placed  toward  the  aisle,  so  that  checkers 
will  not  have  to  turn  them  when  matching  invoices  to 
shipments. 

Checkers,  when  unpacking  a  shipment,  should  place 
the  merchandise  on  the  checking  table  according  to 
number,  kind,  or  style,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  checked 
against  invoice.  This  also  causes  less  work  when  ap¬ 
plying  the  price  tickets. 

We  are  salvaging,  in  our  receiving  department,  cor¬ 
rugated  boxes,  wooden  cases,  excelsior,  and  paper 
which  are  used  in  our  packing  departments.  This  has 
enabled  us  to  realize  a  saving  of  at  least  $15.00  per 
day  in  packing  expense. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  containers  and 
trash  of  all  kinds  promptly  removed  from  the  area 
in  which  shipments  are  checked  and  marked,  as  you 
will  observe,  when  this  is  not  done,  that  your  checkers 
and  markers  are  continually  pushing  this  rubbish  back 
and  forth  out  of  their  way  and  this  naturally  cuts 
down  their  production. 

In  considering  the  physical  layout,  receiving  room 
tables  should  be  placed  so  that  incoming  shipments  will 
not  be  obstructed  by  outgoing  merchandise. 

The  boys  who  deliver  tnicks  loaded  with  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  selling  departments  and  stock  rooms,  have 
been  instructed  to  place  the  empty  truck  at  the  freight 
elevator  where  it  will  be  received  by  the  freight  elevator 
operator  and  returned  to  the  receiving  and  marking 
rcom.  The  boy  returns  to  the  receiving  and  marking 
room  on  a  passenger  elevator.  Prior  to  the  adoption 
of  this  practice,  our  boys  lost  considerable  time,  wait¬ 
ing  15  or  20  minutes  for  a  freight  elevator  to  return 
them  to  the  receiving  department. 

The  jobs  of  checking  and  marking  should  be 
analyzed,  the  important  features  listed  and  instruction 
sheets  drafted  and  mimeographed  for  use  of  new  em¬ 
ployees,  so  that  each  checker  and  marker  will  know 
just  what  is  to  be  done  and  why.  This  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  the  costly  mistakes  that  fre¬ 
quently  follow  a  misunderstanding  of  verbal  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Value  of  Charts 

The  use  of  graphic  charts  aids  us  considerably  in 
comparing  the  relation  between  payroll  and  produc¬ 
tion,  also  in  planning  for  busy  or  slow  periods,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  follow  previous  years  very  closely. 

The  production  curve  on  the  receiving  room  charts 
indicates  tonnage,  while  on  the  marking  room  chart 
it  sliows  thousands  of  dozens.  Time  is  shown  by 
weeks,  the  weekly  divisions  Ijeing  numbered  at  the  top 
of  the  chart.  For  convenience,  time  is  based  on  our 
payroll  week  rather  than  the  calendar  week.  Plotting 
the  curve  requires  but  a  few  minutes’  work  each  week, 
as  we  have  the  figures  available  for  other  reports. 

Graphs  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  a  great  many 
cases,  where  it  is  necessary  to  compare  figures.  They 
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CHRISTMAS — toys!  They  go  together  in  the 
minds  of  most  people.  Toy  department  promo¬ 
tions  are  such  a  vital  factor  in  all  holiday  planning 
for  stores  that  every  sales  promition  executive  should 
be  on  the  alert  for  new  ideas. 

There  are  “stunts”  and  even  departmental  decora¬ 
tions  that  invariably  prove  magnets  for  the  children  of 
a  community — and  that  bring  parents  with  them  into 
a  store. 

A  survey  made  by  Playthings  Magazine  of  promo¬ 
tions  used  last  year,  disclose  the  fact  that  there  were 
a  number  of  outstanding  favorites  among  the  ideas  that 
were  used  successfully  throughout  the  country. 

Most  Popular  Features 

Prize  packages  seem  to  have  a  very  great  appeal  and 
were  presented  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Toy  Fairs  of 
diverse  types  afford  opportunities  for  ingenious  and 
attractive  displays. 

The  air  mindedness  of  the  younger  generation  is 
proved  by  the  consistant  success  of  airplanes  and  zeppe- 
lins  in  attracting  visitors,  while  toy  trains  in  action  still 
hold  their  own  as  drawing  cards,  when  ingenuity  is 
shown  in  building  interesting  backgrounds. 

Santa  Claus,  of  course,  figures  in  the  plans  of  almost 
every  store. 

Some  Individual  Promotions  Described 

Shoppers  who  were  puzzled  as  to  what  to  give  were 
aided  at  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by 
displays  on  a  series  of  Suggestion  Tables,  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  price.  A  customer,  after  making  a  selection, 
was  directed  to  the  proper  department. 

A  doll  house  exhibit,  where  suburban  homes  were 
reproduced,  completely  furnished  and  lighted  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  a  doll  theatre,  which  even  showed  an  actual 


toyland  moving  picture,  were  other  features  of  this 
store’s  promotions. 

A  variation  of  the  surprise  package  feature  was  a 
success  at  Famous  &  Barr  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Instead  of  the  usual  wrapped  toy,  tickets  which  entitled 
the  children  to  a  personal  selection  of  toys  from  a 
special  booth  of  twenty-three  cent  toys,  were  used. 
A  Zeppelin,  which  took  passengers  to  the  toy  factory  of 
Santa  Claus,  was  the  chief  drawing  card  in  their  pro¬ 
motional  plan. 

Travel  Toys 

A  special  section  of  wheel  goods,  designated  as 
“Travel  Toys”  were  very  popular  at  Stern  Bros.,  Xew 
York  City.  “Babes  In  Toyland”  was  the  theme  for  the 
decorations  in  this  department,  cut-outs  of  highly  dec¬ 
orated  wooden  soldiers  being  placed  above  the  counters 
and  on  the  side  walls. 

“Have  your  picture  taken  on  a  pony,”  i)roved  a  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion  feature  at  Kresge’s.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Three  post  card  pictures  were  given  for  fifty  cents. 

The  elevators  to  the  toy  section  at  The  May  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  were  transformed  into  chim¬ 
neys,  up  which  children  could  ascend  to  visit  Santa 
Claus.  Stockings  stuffed  with  toys  hung  from  mantels 
surmounting  the  elevator  door  trims.  Reindeer,  a  sleigh 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  trappings  of  a  realistic  north- 
land  greeted  the  children  after  their  ascent. 

Surprise  packages,  a  train  display  and  a  Santa  in  a 
Medieval  setting  of  turrets,  towers  and  moats  were 
used  at  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Cimbel 
Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  featured  a  “Palace  of  Dolls.” 

At  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  an  in¬ 
teresting  feature  was  the  model  zeppelin  called  “The 
Spirit  of  St.  Nicholas.”  It  was  fifty  feet  overall,  fully 
equipped  with  all  navigation  instruments,  parachutes 
and  radio  equipment.  Moving  machinery  beneath  the 
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ship  created  the  illusion  of  flying.  Visitors  to  the  zeppe- 
lin  up  to  December  22nd  numbered  164,276. 

A  miniature  locomotive,  pulling  cars,  made  trips 
through  the  mazes  of  Bunnyland  at  Bamberger’s,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  This  Bunnyland  Express  did  a  land-office 
business  from  morning  until  night.  The  ticket  for  the 
train  ride  entitled  the  holder  to  a  gift  package,  these 
being  delivered  through  the  top  of  a  tremendous  box 
that  opened  at  the  behest  of  an  attractive  fairy.  Of 
course,  Santa  had  his  throne  and  each  youngster  who 
shook  hands  with  him  left  bearing  around  his  neck  a 
colorful  card  on  which  was  printed,  “I  met  Santa  at 
Bamberger’s.” 

Another  high-light  was  the  fashion  in  which  trains 
were  displayed.  A  veritable  railroad  station,  with  train 
gates  and  sign  boards,  denoting  track  numbers  and 
times  of  arrival  and  departure,  lent  a  very  realistic  note 
to  the  sales. 

Dolls  were  sold  in  an  entire  building  constructed 
within  the  toy  department,  which  went  under  the  name 
of  “The  Dolls’  Little  Shop.” 

Hale  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  featured  a  glistening 
“Fairyland  and  Aladdin’s  Cave”  where  a  village  of 
gnomes  worked. 

At  Harrods’,  London,  England  the  special  feature 
was  a  miniature  Fair,  peopled  by  realistic  dolls.  Swing¬ 
ing  boats  and  runabouts,  which  actually  worked,  helter- 
skelters,  side  shows,  refreshment  enclosures  and  a  police 
department,  were  included  in  this  miniature  Fair.  Other 
features  were  a  realistic  Toy  Automobile  Show  and  a 
lake  on  which  steam  and  sail  boats  went  through  their 
paces.  Stuffed  animals  were  represented  in  a  miniature 
zoo  and  also  were  displayed  as  “Cat  and  Dog  Schools”. 

Toy  town’s  World  Fair 

Toytown’s  World  Fair  was  staged  at  Lansburgh  & 
Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Special  booths  were  featured 
from  which  to  sell  toys,  each  booth  representing  a  de¬ 
partmentalized  exhibit,  attractively  decorated  with  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  toys  that  were  being  sold  therein. 
There  was  a  railroad  terminal,  a  doll  museum,  a  zoo 
of  stuffed  animals,  a  circus,  a  recreation  center,  a  Toy- 
town  Garage  of  automobiles  and  bicycles,  a  Toytown 
Furniture  Store,  and  a  hangar  of  airplanes  and  zeppe- 
lins. 

A  feature  always  proving  a  winner  was  the  fashion 
in  which  Umlu,  an  Eskimo  who  acted  as  Santa’s  secre¬ 
tary,  obtained  the  names  from  the  youngsters  going  up 
to  shake  Santa  by  the  hand.  This  information  he  then 
passed  along  to  Santa,  with  the  result  that  the  young¬ 
sters  were  quite  mystified  when  they  were  addressed 
by  name.  A  25c  surprise  package  was  also  featured. 

Treasure  Island  and  a  Pirates  Cave  were  featured 
at  Gilchrist  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  iron  bound  chests 
being  used  for  the  surprise  packages. 

At  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  carol 
singers  roamed  the  aisles  creating  a  holiday  atmosphere. 

In  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Santa  held  forth 
from  a  “Pepperimint  Candy  Castle.”  Cookies,  cakes  and 
pies,  baked  on  toy  electric  stoves  were  distributed  to 
the  children. 

At  D.  H.  Holmes  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  most 


important  Christmas  feature  was  a  Coloring  Contest 
for  children.  They  ran  a  big  page  ad  showing  toys 
commencing  with  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Prizes 
of  $10.00,  $5.00  and  $2.50  were  offered  to  each  of  the 
three  little  girls  who  colored  all  of  these  toys  most 
neatly  and  artistically.  Similar  prizes  were  offered  to 
the  boys.  Three  well  known  kindergarten  teachers  acted 
as  judges  and  8,700  of  these  ads  were  returned,  colored 
by  the  youngsters,  for  entry  in  this  contest.  Another 
feature  was  a  Doll  Dressing  Contest,  with  prizes  in  like 
amounts,  judges,  being  drawn  from  domestic  science 
classes  of  the  public  schools. 

A  twenty-six  foot  long  Noah’s  Ark,  a  reproduction 
of  the  ancient  German  and  Swiss  Christmas  Ark,  was 
a  feature  employed  at  The  Lindner  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Along  the  rail  of  the  ark  was  a  counter  three 
feet  wide,  on  which  toys  were  displayed.  Bins  were 
built  around  the  sides  under  the  counter,  in  which  stock 
was  kept.  Saleswomen  were  stationed  on  the  deck,  and 
buying  toys  direct  from  the  ark  proved  exceedingly 
popular. 

Novelty  Possible 

There  are  some  Christmas  features  which  can  be 
used  year  after  year,  as  children  never  seem  to  tire 
of  them.  Novelty  can  be  obtained  each  season,  if  plans 
are  made  sufficiently  far  in  advance. 

The  features  just  described  in  brief  and  many  others 
listed  in  the  survey  of  store  promotions  for  a  single 
year,  show  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  possibilities.  Un¬ 
less  a  plan  has  been  used  by  some  other  store  in  your 
community,  it  will  be  new  to  the  children  you  wish  to 
attract,  even  though  it  has  already  been  presented  in 
numerous  toy  departments  in  other  cities. 


MERCHANDISE  TRAINING 
IN  THE 

GLOVE,  SHOE  AND  HANDBAG  DEPARTMENTS 

A  study  made  by  Jessie  M.  Stuart,  Instructor 
in  Merchandise,  Prince  School  of  Store  Ser¬ 
vice  Education,  19  Allston  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  the  Personnel  Group  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

This  study  has  a  three-fold  significance.  It  embodies 
foundation  principles  of  teaching, — describes  the  best 
methods  of  giving  merchandise  training  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  check-up  and  follow-up, — and  offers  merchandise 
information  relating  to  gloves,  shoes  and  handbags. 
Lesson  plans,  fashion  bulletins  and  questionnaires  are 
discussed  and  illustrated.  There  is  an  excellent  outline 
of  a  demonstration  sales.  This  study  is  valuable  not 
only  to  training  departments  giving  merchandise  train¬ 
ing  but  also  to  schools  interested  in  preparing  pupils 
for  retailing.  The  price  of  this  study  is  $2.00  to  non¬ 
members  and  $1.00  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 
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Workroom  Manual  for  Department 
and  Specialty  Stores 

By  George  L.  Plant,  General  Manager,  Store  Managers’  Division 


A  PRACTICAL  handbook  on  the  function,  organ¬ 
ization  and  operation  of  workrooms  in  department 
and  specialty  stores,  is  made  available  to  store 
executives  with  the  publication  by  the  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division  of  its  “Workroom  Manual.”  This  Man¬ 
ual,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  constitutes 
a  valuable  and  constructive  guide  for  department  and 
specialty  store  executives  in  the  efficient  and  economic 
operation  of  all  types  of  workrooms. 

Comprising  more  than  one  hundred  printed  pages 
and  including  over  forty  illustrations  of  layout  plans, 
control  records,  and  operating  forms,  it  discusses  in 
specific  terms  the  problems  of  organization,  layout, 
personnel,  and  methods  and  systems  commonly  en¬ 
countered  in  workroom  operation.  The  operation  of 
eighteen  major  workrooms  is  thoroughly  analyzed  and 
described.  The  Manual  contains  also  illustrations  of 
many  different  types  of  workroom  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies,  as  produced  by  many  prominent  manufacturers 
serving  department  and  specialty  store  trade. 


General  Characteristics  Described 

This  study  represents  more  than  a  year’s  intensive 
work  on  the  part  of  a  special  Committee  on  Work¬ 
rooms  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division,  the  personnel 
of  which  includes:  W.  W.  Price,  Chairman,  Straw- 
bridge  and  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  T.  A.  Hogan,  Fred¬ 
erick  Loeser  &  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn;  and  Roy  L. 
Sidelinger,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston.  These 
executives  are  well  versed  in  efficient  workroom  opera¬ 
tion  and  thoroughly  qualified  to  discuss  in  a  practical 
manner  problems  of  organization  and  control  common 
to  workrooms  generally.  The  thought  and  time  which 
they  have  given  to  this  study  through  frequent  Com¬ 
mittee  meetings  is  evidenced  by  the  practical  informa¬ 
tion  which  it  contains. 

The  Workroom  Manual  presents  recommendations 
and  findings  which  are  not  only  found  sound  in  theory 
but  which  are  backed  by  practical  experience  as  found 
in  progressive  stores  throughout  the  country. 

The  material  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  The  first 
deals  with  the  general  characteristics  of  workrooms  as 
encountered  in  retail  stores.  It  summarizes  the  number 
and  kinds  of  workrooms  commonly  encountered  in 


retail  stores  as  determined  by  a  survey  conducted  among 
a  selected  list  of  member  concerns.  It  indicates  not 
only  the  average  number  of  workrooms  operated  by 
stores  of  different  size,  but  points  out  the  typical  work¬ 
rooms  usually  encountered  in  small,  medium  sized  and 
large  department  and  specialty  stores.  The  general 
operating  characteristics  of  workrooms  are  discussed 
and  analyzed,  covering  particularly  such  factors  as 
relation  to  selling  department,  personnel  problems, 
systems  and  records,  and  layout  and  equipment. 

In  all,  some  sixty  workrooms  are  reported.  The 
Manual  classifies  these  according  to  the  different  types 
of  service  departments  which  they  represent,  namely : — 
Alteration  Workrooms;  Regular  Cost  Workrooms;  and 
Manufacturing  Workrooms. 

Alteration  Workrooms 

Chapter  II  analyzes  the  general  problems  of  organ¬ 
ization  and  operation  of  alteration  workrooms.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  specifically  the  operation  of  such  alteration  de¬ 
partments  as: 

Women’s  Alteration  Workroom 
Drapery  Workroom  (including  Upholstery, 
Shades  and  Awnings) 

Men’s  Busheling 
Radio  Service 
Carpet  and  Linoleum 
Millinery 

Cabinet  and  Furniture  Finishing 

Throughout,  the  text  is  supplemented  by  illustrations 
of  model  layout  plans  and  by  reproductions  of  work¬ 
room  forms,  control  schedules  and  other  records. 

The  accompanying  diagram  presenting  a  suggested 
plan  of  layout  for  the  Drapery  Workroom  is  typical 
of  the  floor  plans  presented  in  the  Manual. 

Particular  attention  is  given  the  Women’s  Altera- 
t’on  Workroom,  because  of  its  presence  in  practically 
every  department  and  specialty  store,  and  because  of 
its  importance  to  the  selling  department  in  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  sales  of  women’s  wearing  apparel.  The 
following  excerpts  relating  to  the  “Workroom 
Schedule”  for  the  alteration  workroom  illustrates  the 
specific  manner  in  which  methods  and  systems  of 
operation  are  described: 
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Plate  4 


Layout  Plan — 
Drapery  Workroom 

{Including  Uphol¬ 
stery,  Shades  and 
Aivnings) 


.  .  Workroom  Schedule: — This  sheet  (see  Plate 
3,  pages  16  and  17)  is  the  vital  record  of  the  alteration 
workroom  system.  One  sheet  is  used  for  each  day, 
entries  being  made  several  days  ahead  of  the  current 
date.  Each  job  is  scheduled  as  soon  as  it  arrives  in 
the  workroom.  This  provides  an  up-to-the-minute 
record  of  work  ahead  as  a  basis  for  promising  further 
deliveries.  No  restrictions  need  be  made  on  promising 
until  a  jiarticular  day’s  schedule  begins  to  run  heavy. 
Then  all  the  fitters  can  be  called  and  warned  against 
making  many  additional  promises  for  that  date. 

“The  segregation  of  ‘Calls’,  ‘Sends’,  and  ‘Fittings’, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  Calls  and  Fittings  by  hour 
promised,  are  of  particular  value.  Elach  day’s  sheet  is 
completed  and  on  the  forelady’s  desk  no  later  than 
noon  of  the  previous  day  so  that  9,  10,  and  11  o’clock 
promises  can  l:)e  given  attention  well  in  advance  of 
promised  time.  If  ‘specials’  are  sent  up  after  the 
schedule  goes  to  the  forelady,  the  clerk  goes  to  her 
desk  and  makes  the  necessary  entries  .  . 

Radio  Service 

Of  similar  concern  to  many  department  stores  is  the 
proi>er  and  economical  operation  of  the  Radio  Service 
Dejjartment.  This  workroom  also  is  described  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  in  the  Workroom  Manual,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  being  placed  on  sources  of  wasteful 
I)ractices  and  causes  of  inadequate  services  which  are 
fretpiently  encountered.  The  following  excerpt  de¬ 
scribing  the  Service  Order  used  in  the  Radio  Service 
Workroom,  is  also  illustrative  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  this  study : 

“.  .  .  A  service  order  in  triplicate  (Plate  21)  is 
made  out  by  the  clerical  on  the  sales  floor,  if  a  request 


for  service  is  received  from  the  customer.  The  clerk 
retains  one  copy  and  forwards  two  copies  to  the  work¬ 
room.  On  new  sales,  where  the  job  is  to  ‘hotjk  up’  the 
radio,  the  clerical  on  the  selling  floor  should  make  out 
the  order  if  the  radio  workroom  is  adjacent  to  the  sales 
department.  If,  however,  the  workroom  is  any  distance 
from  the  salesfloor,  the  shop  man  or  foreman  should 
write  up  the  service  order  when  the  stockman  gives 
notice  that  he  has  put  the  set  in  the  delivery  department. 
This  will  eliminate  a  man  calling  to  ‘hook  up’  a  set 
before  it  is  delivered.  The  Service  department  should 
retail  two  copies  and  forward  the  other  to  the  clerical 
in  the  sales  department,  so  that  her  records  will  be 
complete.  This  order  should  contain  the  following  in¬ 
formation  : 

1.  Name  and  address 

2.  Type  of  set 

3.  When  purchased 

4.  Instructions 

5.  Terms 

6.  Promise  date 

7.  Date  of  order 

8.  Number  of  times  serviced 

“One  copy  of  this  order  is  given  to  the  service  man 
and  one  copy  is  retained  in  the  workroom  and  filed 
under  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  doing  the  work. 
When  the  job  is  finished,  the  service  man  returns  his 
order  with  instructions  as  to  what  was  done.  This  is 
then  returned  to  the  clerical  on  the  salesfloor,  who  files 
it  in  a  permanent  file  by  customer’s  name. 

“This  keeps  a  complete  record  of  a  sale  and  service 
in  one  place.  From  this  file  the  clerical  secures  the 
number  of  times  serviced,  which  should  be  placed. on 
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'  Plate  21 

Sennce  Order — Radio  Sendee  Workroom 


each  order.  This  information  should  be  used  to  check 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  service  men,  since  after  the 
second  call  the  set  should  be  in  working  order  or  the 
foreman  should  know  the  reason  why  and  c  irrect  it. 
This  reduces  the  number  of  calls  made  .  .  .” 

Regular  Coat  Departments 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  regular  cost  work¬ 
rooms,  describing  their  general  characteristics  in  operat¬ 
ing  procedure.  It  describes  in  detail  such  individual 
service  departments,  among  others,  as: 

Fur  Storage 
Fur  Repair 

Jewelry  and  Watch  Repair 
Glove  and  Hosiery  Repair 
Shoe  Repair 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  section  dealing  with 
Fur  Storage,  which  describes  a  complete  storage  sys¬ 
tem  as  operated  by  a  large  progressive  Eastern  de¬ 
partment  store.  The  section  dealing  with  Fur  Repair 
also  contains  many  practical  suggestions  for  operating 
this  workroom  on  a  more  efficient  and  economical  basis, 
as  well  as  recommendations  for  promoting  the  sale  of 
fur  repair  service  to  store  customers. 

Manufacturing  Workrooms 

In  a  similar  manner  some  of  the  more  important 
manufacturing  workrooms  are  covered  in  Chapter  4, 
which  describes  in  detail  such  departments  as  Millinery 
Manufacturing,  Picture  Framing  and  Furniture  and 
Redding  Manufacturing.  Although  it  is  applicable  only 
to  the  larger  department  store.s,  the  section  dealing 
with  Furniture  and  Bedding  Manufacturing  will  he 


of  direct  interest  to  those  stores  which  operate,  or  which 
are  planning  to  operate  a  Furniture  and  Bedding  Manu¬ 
facturing  service.  The  system  described  for  this  work¬ 
room  outlines  a  complete  manufacturing  procedure  and 
is  supi)lemented  by  illustrated  control  records,  estimate 
sheets,  and  work  schedules. 

Operating  Economies  Stressed 

The  fifth  Chapter  summarizes  the  major  findings, 
recommendations  and  conclusions  of  the  Committee  on 
Workrooms,  based  upon  the  intensive  study  conducted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  report.  It  emphasizes  the 
growing  imix)rtance  to  retail  stores  of  well  organized 
and  properly  administered  workrtxmis,  as  well  as  the 
present  tendency  of  progressive  store  management  to 
recognize  workroom  departments  as  definite  factors  in 
sales  promotion ;  as  a  means  of  creating  and  maintain¬ 
ing  goo<l  will ;  and  as  a  source  of  additional  profit 
through  efficient  operation  of  certain  workrooms. 

The  responsibility  of  management  for  the  ])roper 
supervision  and  operation,  is  clearly  stated.  The  econo¬ 
mies  of  consolidation  of  certain  related  workrooms  also 
are  emphasized  as  a  further  means  of  economical  oper¬ 
ation.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  personnel  reeiuire- 
ments  and  to  the  proper  training  of  employees,  which’ 
will  permit  a  more  flexible  interchange  of  employees 
from  one  workroom  to  another.  The  need  for  uniform 
accounting  methods  permitting  accurate  comparisons  of 
store  experience  as  well  as  the  demand  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  production  standards  for  the  different 
workrooms  upon  which  equitable  and  uniform  com¬ 
pensation  methods  can  be  based,  are  also  emphasized 
as  sources  of  additional  economies  obtainable  through 
collective  action  on  the  part  of  retail  stores. 

Dei^artment  and  specialty  stores  executives  will  find 
in  this  Manual  answers  to  many  of  the  problems  of 
workroom  organization  and  operation  with  which  they 
are  constantly  confronted.  Not  only  should  it  prove 
a  useful  guide  to  those  executives  directly  responsible 
for  workroom  operation,  but  a  close  study  of  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  on  the  part  of  merchandise 
executives  should  permit  more  harmonious  and  profit¬ 
able  relationships  between  these  service  departments 
and  the  selling  departments  which  they  serve.  It  is 
strongly  urged  that  all  executives  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  concerned  with  workroom  operations  study 
the  findings  of  this  report  and  have  a  copy  of  this 
Manual  available  for  constant  reference.  Certainly  the 
foreman  or  manager  of  each  workroom  in  the  store 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  Manual  and  should  use  it 
as  a  constant  guide  in  maintaining  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  production.  Additional  copies  are  available  to 
member  stores  at  a  nominal  charge,  upon  request  to 
the  Store  Managers’  Division. 


Preventing;;  Weighting  of  Rayon  Merchandise 

{Continued  from  page  615) 


very  fact  that  all  rayon  merchandise  was  composed  of 
unweighted  fiber  had  contributed  more  to  its  unpre¬ 
cedented  acceptance  by  the  consuming  public  than  any 
other  quality  of  rayon — -not  excepting  its  similarity  to 
silk  in  appearance  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Surely 
this  fact  of  itself  should  cause  rayon  manufacturers 


to  take  any  necessary  steps  to  preserve  an  industry 
that  is  destined  to  become  the  principal  branch  of  the 
textile  industry  in  point  of  filler  volume  consumption. 

Retail  buyers  can  do  much  to  stamp  out  the  evil 
in  its  present  form  by  refusing  to  buy  weighted  rayon 
km't  merchandise. 
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Merchandising  Notes 

{Continued  from  page  602) 


COLOR  COORDINATION  COMMITTEE 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Color  Co¬ 
ordination  Committee,  at  a  meeting  held  September 
22nd  to  review  the  color  coordination  program,  was 
that  the  plan  of  selecting  basic  ensemble  colors  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  season  is  working  out  very  practically 
and  “that  the  textile  industry,  ready-to-wear  and  acces¬ 
sory  manufacurers,  retailers  and  consumers  are  gaining 
much  by  this  color  coordination  program.” 

Mr.  Neil  Petree,  Chairman  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division,  who  met  with  the  Color  Coordina¬ 


tion  Committee,  emphasized  the  desirability  of  delaying 
the  selection  of  colors  for  spring  until  every  manu¬ 
facturer’s  line  and  every  source  of  color  information 
were  available  for  the  Committee’s  selection.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  certain  important  manufacturers, 
who  have  not  heretofore  cooperated  with  the  color  pro¬ 
gram,  will  make  their  colors  available  to  the  Committee 
this  year  for  their  selection. 

This  will  greatly  strengthen  the  color  coordination 
program  and  will  insure  even  greater  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  and  retailers.  Mr.  Jarvis, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  will  announce  the  selection 
of  the  spring  colors  the  early  part  of  November. 


Want  Slip  s  as  a  Buyer  Views  Them 

By  Kay  Cooley,  Sportswear  Buyer,  The  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  importance  of  finding  out  the  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  that  leave  our  stores  unsold  and  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  merchandise  those  customers  wanted, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  over-emphasized.  One  of  the 
quickest  ways  of  following  up  the  demands  of  our 
customers  and  of  knowing  what  our  competitors  have 
that  we  may  not  have  been  quick  enough  to  get,  is 
through  a  good  want  slip  system. 

The  information  a  good  want  slip  system  can  give 
on  the  selling  force  will  surprise  the  buyer  who  has 
not  made  a  study  of  it.  It  is  an  effective  means  of 
correcting  weak  selling.  If  a  salesperson  has  one  sale 
and  many  want  slips,  either  the  stock  is  wrong  or 
the  salesperson.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  best 
salesperson  usually  has  the  most  slips  and  this  is  the 
type  of  salesperson  that  keeps  the  buyer  on  the  jump. 
You  have  to  respect  her  intelligence  and  admit  to  your¬ 
self  that  she  will  be  a  smart  buyer  some  day. 

Whenever  possible,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
customers  asking  for  merchandise  not  in  stock  should 
be  added  to  the  want  slips.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these 
names  and  addresses  can  be  obtained,  and  they  are 
wonderful  contacts  for  any  department.  These  custo¬ 
mers  exjject  to  be  called.  They  are  waiting  for  us 
to  do  something  for  them.  The  buyer  will  find  his 
salespeople  continually  after  him  for  Mrs.  So  and 
So’s  article,  and  if  he  does  not  intend  to  fill  the  want 
slip  he  must  have  a  good  excuse.  Every  item  asked 
for  cannot  be  filled,  of  course,  but  often  a  customer 
will  buy  something  else  to  take  its  place  if  the  sales¬ 
person  calls  her  and  handles  the  situation  cleverly. 
Customers  today  are  looking  for  this  personal  service, 
and  the  .store  that  gives  it  will  increase  sales  and 
profits  with  smaller  stocks.  Personal  follow  up  of  this 
kind  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  work,  but  it  pays. 

Many  of  the  important  style  trends  that  afterwards 
become  volume  .sellers  are  called  for  by  our  customers 
Ijefore  we  have  thought  of  them.  Perhaps  some  store 
is  showing  a  window  of  an  article  that  our  customers 
expect  us  to  have.  The  want  slips  help  us  to  catch 
up  to  that  other  store.  Every  salesperson  should  be 
trained  to  register  every  want,  even  though  it  might 
not  be  wise  to  follow  up  all  of  them.  Of  course,  we 


cannot  buy  from  want  slips  only.  Many  of  them 
mean  very  little,  but  to  get  the  important  ones  we 
must  take  the  good  with  the  bad  and  weed  them  out 
to  suit  our  own  business.  Want  slips  will  show  short¬ 
age  of  size  or  color  on  staple  merchandise  as  well 
as  on  style  merchandise,  although,  of  course,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  control  system  for  a  department,  if  it  is 
effective,  should  prevent  such  shortages  from  occuring. 

A  customer  might  come  in  and  ask  for  a  suede  golf 
coat.  It  is  true  that  a  good  salespers  m  may  sell  her 
a  sports  dress  and  we  may  never  know  that  she  went 
across  the  street  for  her  coat.  But  if  the  salesperson 
registers  this  want,  we  will  know  very  (juickly  what 
happened.  Perhaps  the  coat  is  on  order,  and  the  sales¬ 
person  did  not  know  this.  We  can  immediately  make 
a  contact  with  the  customer,  and  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  make  the  sale.  Even  though  we  may  be  too 
late,  our  customer  has  a  better  opinion  of  our  store  and 
will  come  to  us  the  next  time.  Moreover,  why  be  out 
of  a  staple  article  for  the  next  customer? 

Want  slips  are  of  advantage  when  salespeople  leave 
the  store  or  are  ill.  Other  people  can  complete  their 
unfinished  work  that  is  on  file.  If  sales  are  made  for 
those  absent,  another  hit  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  salespeople  will  he  gained.  Then,  too,  when 
buyers  change,  there  may  he  a  perfect  record  of  what 
was  sold  but  no  record  of  what  might  have  been  sold, 
which  will  result  in  a  lot  of  guessing  and  floundering. 

The  buyers  must  he  open  minded  and  not  only  en¬ 
courage  want  slips  but  insist  upon  them.  This  system 
must  be  backed  up  by  the  .store  not  from  a  critical 
point  of  view  but  in  a  constructive  helpful  way.  And 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  buyer  as  yet  has  had 
every  wanted  article! 

Want  slips  should  be  reviewed  each  day,  recorded 
once  a  week,  and  a  complete  summary  filed  each  month 
for  the  following  season.  These  records  of  last  year 
should  be  carefully  studied  before  buying  plans  are 
made  for  each  month.* 

*  A  discussion  of  want  slip  systems  is  contained  in  the  article 
“Making  the  Want  Slip  System  Work”  published  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Members  interested 
in  this  subject  may  secure  the  article  at  no  charge  by  writing 
to  the  Association  for  it. 
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Promoting  the  Store 

(Cout'mucd  from  page  601) 


WOMEN'S  SHOES 

Day  Ad  Appears  Headlines 

Nov.  30 — Mon.  for  Tues.  Shoes — Christmas  Savings 

Sale 

Dec.  8 — Tues.  for  Wed.  *  Mules — Cinderella  would 

have  selected  these  — 
$4.95 

Dec.  11 — F  r  i.  for  Sat.  Evening  shoes  $8.50 

*  Everybody  expects  slip¬ 
pers  from  somebody 

Dec.  14 — Mon.  for  Tues.  The  most  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  gift  slippers  in 
town 

Dec.  21 — Mon.  for  Tues.  A  featured  gift  value  — 

slippers  $2.95 

Dec.  25 — F  r  i.  for  Sat.  Pre-inventory  clearance — 

shoes  for  women 

Dec.  30 — Wed.  for  Thurs.  Beginning  Thursday  — 

January  sale  of  modern- 
ette  footwear 

MEN'S  SUITS  and  OVERCOATS 

Nov.  30 — Mon.  for  Tues.  Men’s  Overcoats — A  New 

Order  of  \'alue  Giving  in 
These  Overcoats 

bee.  3 — Thurs.  for  Fri.  Men’s!  A  Sale  of  Suits 

Dec.  7 — Mon.  for  Tues.  Say  Merry  Christmas  with 

a  Gift  from  the  Men’s 
Store — Overcoat  s 

BOYS’  WEAR 

Dec.  3 — Thurs.  for  Fri.  Special  Selling  Boys’  Four 

Piece  Suits  and  Leather 
Coats 

Dec.  4 — F  r  i.  for  Sat.  Boys’  Robes 

Dec.  8 — Tues.  for  Wed.  A  Sale  of  500  Leather 

Jackets  $9.75 

Dec.  1*1 — Mon.  for  Tues.  Boys’  shirts  —  gifts  to 

chose  for  boys  and  girls — 
sweaters,  hose 

Dec.  16 — Wed.  for  Thurs.  Leather  coats  and  boys’ 

neckties 

Dec.  20 — Sun.  for  Mon.  ^Leather  coats — a  warm 

gift 

Dec.  21 — Mon.  for  Tues.  If  he’s  too  old  for  toys — 

slippers,  sweaters,  ties, 
jackets 

Dec.  22 — Tues.  for  Wed.  Cowboy  suits,  smallwares, 

)  robes 

Dec.  28 — Mon.  for  Tues.  Boys’  all  wool  suits 

MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

Nov.  30 — Mon.  for  Tues.  ♦Gifts  Men  Will  Find 

Most  Useful — Ties,  Shirts, 
Pajamas,  Mufflers,  Slip¬ 
pers,  Handkerchiefs 


Day  Ad  Appears  Headlines 

Dec.  1 — Tues.  for  Wed.  Gifts  for  Men — Christmas 

Glove  Sale  $1.95 

Dec.  3 — Thurs.  for  Fri.  *Gifts  with  a  Practical 

Slant — Men’s  Robes  and 
Neckties  Year-Round 
Practical  Gifts 
♦Purposeful  Gifts  in  Per¬ 
fect  Taste — Men’s  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Ice  Skates,  Toilet 
Article  Cases  and  House 
Slippers 

Dec.  d—F  r  i.  for  Sat.  Christmas  Sale  Men’s 

Shirts — $1.55,  $1.95 

Dec.  7 — Mon.  for  Tues.  ♦For  Some  V'ery  Nice 

Man  that  I  Know — Hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  Neckties  and 

Scarfs  —  For  Men  Who 
are  Terribly  Clothes  Con¬ 
scious 

600  pairs  Men’s  Fine 

French  Lisle  Hose,  $1.65 

Dec.  10 — Thurs.  for  Fri.  Men’s  handkerchiefs, 

gloves  and  neckties  — 

Make  . ’s  your 

masculine  gift  shop 
Robes — Just  1000  of  these 

famous . robes 

Shirts  —  Main  floor  gift 
sale  W’ith  ties  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  to  match — gifts 
for  the  voluntary,  hair- 
brushing,  self  conscious, 
in-between  age 

Dec.  1 1 — F  r  i.  for  Sat.  Men’s  hose,  handkerchiefs, 

gloves —  .  ’s 

for  distinctive  gifts  thrift¬ 
ily  priced 

♦Men’s  accessories — moc¬ 
casins,  robes,  humidors, 
pajamas,  shirts  —  When 
you  tell  us  his  age  then 
we  will  give  you  a  wealth 
of  suggestions  of  appro¬ 
priate  and  different  gifts 
Shirts — More  gift  value 

for  less  money  at . ’S 

Shirts  —  Annual  sale  of 
Christmas  shirts  $1.37 

Dec.  14 — Mon.  for  Tues.  ♦Men’s  furnishings — Sim¬ 
plify  Christmas  buying 
For  every  day  needs,  he 
will  appreciate,  a  splendid 
variety  at  a  savings 
Shirts,  robes,  ties — ^a  spec¬ 
ial  sale  of  men’s  shirts 
greatly  underpriced 
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Dav  Ad  Appears  Headlines 

Dec.  15 — Tues.  for  Wed.  Gifts  for  men  —  hose, 
gloves,  shirts,  handker¬ 
chiefs 

Neckties — Men’s  $1.50  to 
$2.50  neckties — 99c 
*If  you  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  really  impressive, 
give  him  dozen  neck¬ 
ties 

Dec.  17 — Thurs.  for  Fri.  Gifts  that  show  the  way 
to  thrift — sale  of  men’s 
shirts 

Ties,  underwear,  suspend¬ 
ers — Everything  he  would 
want  for  Christmas.  Wid¬ 
est  array  and  lowest  prices 

Dec.  17 — Fri.  for  Sat.  9000  gift  ties — 65c 

Shirts,  pajamas,  men’s  ac¬ 
cessories — clever  women 
prove  their  own  good  taste 
by  placing  these  gifts  on 
their  list 

Men’s  hose,  slippers, 
scarfs,  neckwear,  robes — 
desirable  gifts  reduced  to 
new  low  price  levels 

'  Dec.  20 — Sun.  for  Mon.  Men’s  accessories 

Dec.  21 — Mon.  for  Tues.  *Men’s  ties — It  is  always 

wise  to  have  a  couple  of 
extra  ties  tucked  away  for 
Christmas  morning 

Dec.  22 — Tues.  for  Wed.  Inexpensive  “Extra”  Gifts 

(Ties,  belts,  shirts,  etc.) 
for  last  minute  shoppers 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Nov.  30 — Mon.  for  Tues.  *Gifts  that  will  bring  joy 

to  the  host  and  hostess  of 
colonial  homes  .  .  .  Fur¬ 
niture,  Lamps,  Dinner- 
ware — Colonial  in  spirit 
and  style 

The  store  of  practical 
Christmas  gifts  .  .  . 

(misc.  home  furnishings) 

*Gifts  with  a  practical 
purpose  for  Christmas  be¬ 
gin  in  the  home — Rugs 

Economy  in  the  living 
room  b^ins  right  here 
(chair  and  sofa) 

Dec.  1 — Tues.  for  Wed.  Six  days  of  furniture  sell¬ 
ing  (samples) 

Gracious  Gifts  Long  Re¬ 
membered  (China  and 
Glass) 

Dec.  3 — Thurs.  for  Fri.  The  Christmas  Lamj)  Sale 

brings  very  unusual  sav¬ 
ings 


Day  Ad  Appears  Headlines 

Clever  yet  so  inexpensive 
— China  Tea  Sets 
Two  outstanding  values  in 
lounge  chairs 

Dec.  7 — ^lon.  for  Tues.  *Rugs  —  gifts  for  the 

home  for  a  merry  but 
practical  Christmas 
♦Lasting  gifts — Furniture 
— that  your  entire  family 
will  admire  this  Christmas 
—  gifts  that  you  enjoy 
long  after  the  glamour 
of  giving  and  getting  is 
passed 

Dec.  8 — Tues.  for  Wed.  Put  an  Electric  Cleaner  at 

the  top  of  your  Christmas 
list 

♦Attractive  and  useful  lin¬ 
ens  are  warmly  welcomed 
on  Christmas  morning 
♦You  Would  Make  Good 
Use  of  Gifts  Like  These 
Yourself  (Housewares) 

Dec.  9 — Wed.  for  Thurs.  ♦Say  Merry  Christmas  by 

the  basketful  (desk,  waste 
and  sewing  baskets) 

♦The  Lamp  Shop  inspires 
bright  ideas  for  Christmas 
Gifts 

Colorful,  Practical  Towel 
Sets 

Dec.  10 — Thurs.  for  Fri.  Colored  damask  sets  — 

specially  priced  gifts  for 
Christmas 

♦A  gift  of  furniture  is 
sure  to  l)e  a  gift  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  Gift  furniture — 
your  home  should  come 
fir. St  this  Christmas 
♦Christmas  Gifts  for  the 
Woman  Whose  Home  is 
Her  Hobby  (various  home 
items) 

Shower  curtains,  bath¬ 
room  stools,  soap  dishes — 
dress  your  bathroom  for 
Christmas  and  also  for 
many  months  to  come — a 
touch  of  color  here  and 
there 

Dec.  11 — Fri.  for  Sat.  ♦Pottery,  jwwter — a  year 

round  gift  is  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  ever  —  just  the 
right  thing  for  Christmas 
♦Prices  that  stretch  your 
gift  dollars  (furniture) 
Radios 

Dec.  13 — Sun.  for  Mon.  Chairs — $5  delivers  one  of 

these  smart  new  lounging 
chairs 


Everywhere 

are  installing  National 
Cash  Registers 


R.  H.  MACY  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York 


Say  ;  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


When  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  com¬ 
pleted  the  new  addition  to  their  store 
National  Cash  Registers  were  ordered. 
When  Higbee  built  an  entirely  new  store, 
registers  went  in  to  assure  fast  service. 
Bloomingdale,  Simpson,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Mabley  &  Carew,  Polsky  ...  all 
did  the  same. 

In  these  and  practically  every  other  new 
store,  not  only  of  recent  months  but  of 
recent  years.  National  Cash  Registers  have 
been  considered  when  developments  were 
in  the  blue  print  stage.  For  fast  and 
economical  service  National  Cash  Registers 
and  charge  phones  are  the  unanimous 
choice  of  modern  department  stores. 


BLOOMINGDALE’S 
New  York 


Of  ninety-three  department  stores 
built  new  or  remodeled  in  the  last 
three  years  all  have  been  National 
Cash  Register  equipped. 
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Day  Ad  Appears 

Dec.  14 — Mon.  for  Tues. 


Dec.  15 — ^Tues.  for  Wed. 
Dec.  16 — ^Wed.  for  Thurs. 


Dec.  17 — Thurs.  for  Fri. 


Dec.  27 — Sun.  for  Mon. 
Dec.  30 — Wed.  for  Thurs. 


Nov.  30 — Mon.  for  Tues. 


Headlines 

*There’s  no  end  to  good 

gifts 'among . ’S 

housewares 

Christmas  Sale  of  Pewter 
$2.98 

Table  covers  —  charming 
tapestry  and  brocade  table 
covers — such  cheery  use¬ 
ful  gifts 

♦Furniture  gifts  —  these 

gifts  from . show 

how  you  can  combine 
comfort,  utility  and  charm 
at  a  moderate  cost 
Pillows — sale  of  5000  pil¬ 
lows  $1.35  or  3  for  $4 
Aluminum  and  glassware 
—  featuring  many  gift 
suggestions  at  $1 
Rugs,  lamps,  auto  robes, 
bath  mats,  shower  curtain 
and  other  home  makers 
gifts — suggestions  for  an 
economical  Christmas 

♦An  open  letter  to  friend 
husband — gift  suggestions 
of  labor  saving  equipment 
for  the  wife  (electric 
cleaners,  refrigerators, 
sewing  machines,  washers, 
etc.) 

♦Glad  news  for  over-taxed 
budgets — sale  of  lamps 

Sale  of  Blankets  —  news 
that  calls  for  action  — 
choose  for  practical  gifts 
♦Pillows  for  the  rest  of 
the  people  on  your  Christ¬ 
mas  list 


Day  Ad  Appears 


Dec.  1 — Tues.  for  Wed. 


Dec.  2 — Wed.  for  Thurs. 


Dec.  3 — Thurs.  for  Fri. 


Dec.  4 — F  r  i.  for  Sat. 


Dec.  7 — Mon.  for  Tues. 


Dec.  8 — Tues.  for  Wed. 


Dec.  9 — Wed.  for  Thurs. 


Dec.  10 — Thurs.  for  Fri. 


Dec.  1 1 — F  r  i.  for  Sat. 


Dec.  20 — Sun.  for  Mon.  Gift  Furniture — gifts  of 

lasting  quality 


Dec.  31 — ^Thurs.  for  Sat.  January  linen  sale 
MAIN  FLOOR  DEPARTMENTS 


Silverware  —  phenominal 
sale  of  international  silver¬ 
ware — savings  at  one  half 
or  more 

Year-end  clearances  of 
furniture 

Homefurnishings  —  of  a 
special  interest  to  home 
makers — low  thrift  prices 


Tuesday!  10,200  i:airs  of 
gift  stockings  $1 
♦Hosiery  offers  smart  and 
distinctive  gift  suggestions 
for  every  member  of  the 
family 


Headlines 

A  Timely  Purchase  of  25,- 
000  Pairs  Chamois  Suede 
Gloves 

♦They  Want  Handker¬ 
chiefs — Those  Names  on 
Your  List  That  Have 
Perplexed  You  All  Day — 
You  May  Be  Sure  They 
Haven’t  Enough  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs 

♦Handbags — To  Please  a 
Woman  Gifts  Must  Be 
Charming,  Individual  and 
Above  All  Useful 
An  Opportune  Purchase 
of  500  Gift  Handbags 
Gives  Extraordinary  Fine 
Quality  at  $4.95 
Follow  a  Charming  Cus¬ 
tom — Give  Handkerchiefs 
Toilet  sets — sample  toilet 
sets  —  Reductions  are  all 
Yi  or  more  —  More  than 
60  styles  to  choose  from, 
all  the  newest  colors 
♦Hosiery  $1.15 — a  box  of 
3  or  6  pairs  will  make  a 
most  welcome  gift  to  any 
woman 

Important  Holiday  Offer¬ 
ing  —  New  Leather  and 
Suede  Handbags 
Handkerchiefs  —  Tuesday 
Gift  Feature 

Women's  Shoe  Boxes  — 
Shoe  Wardrobes 
♦If  it’s  hosiery  we  have  it 
—  The  right  size  in  the 
right  shade  and  in  the 
right  price  range 
♦Hosiery  to  fill  everyone’s 
stocking 

♦Imported  handbags  are 
gifts  of  distinction  and 
this  is  your  secret  and  ours 
— they’re  economical  too 
1.200  Pairs  Women’s  New 
Gloves  from  One  of  the 
Foremost  French  Makers 
—$2.45 

♦A  sale  with  a  gift  idea 
behind  it  (boxed  Hosiery 
of  3,  6  or  12  pairs  featured 
in  this  sale) 

Handkerchiefs — gift  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  for  evening  — 
gift  suggestions  for  the 
perplexed 

Hosiery — Christmas  ideas 
proving  that  fine  gifts 
need  not  lie  expensive 
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BURROUGHS 

TYPEWRITER  BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 


All  these  purchase 

AND  PAYMENT  RECORDS 
COMPLETELY  PREPARED 
ON  ONLY  ONE  MACHINE 

When  you  consider  that  all  these  purchase  and 
payment  records  were  prepared  on  only  one 
machine  —  Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping 
Machine  . . .  that  two  or  more  records  were  written 
at  one  time  . . .  and  that  this  machine  is  exception¬ 
ally  fast  and  easy  to  operate  ...  it  can  readily  be 
understood  why  Burroughs  sets  new  standards  of 
speed,  accuracy  and  economy  in  the  handling  ot 
purchase  and  payment  records. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  what  Burroughs  can 
do  to  reduce  your  accounting  costs  on  this  or  any 
other  purchase  and  payment  plan  you  may  be  using. 

Telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Burroughs 


A  Maturity  Record  is  maintained  for  each  date  on  which  invoices 
are  due.  The  Maturity  Records  and  the  Unaudited  Invoice 
Register  are  prepared  in  one  operation.  At  all  times  the  Maturity 
Record  shows  the  amount  required  to  pay  all  invoices  on 
due  date.  Any  ot^r  tyiK  of  Maturity  Record  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  machine,  with  corresponding  advantages.  Any 
required  number  of  copies  may  be  prepared  at  one  writing. 


Departmenul  Purchase  .Records  are  prepared  i.n  duplicate  so 
that  a  copy  may  be  given  to  buyers  or  department  managers. 
Complete  information  as  to  each  invoice  or  debit  memo  is  shown 
on  the  record.  Net  total s-to-date  are  available  at  all  times. 


Approved  invoices  and  debit  memos  are  entered  daily  on  the  remit¬ 
tance  advice  portion  of  Voucher  Checks.  In  one  operation  the 
register  of  audited  invoices  and  voucher  checks  in  duplicate  are  pre¬ 
pared.  The  net  amount  payable  to  the  vendor  is  always  available. 


Complete  accounting  control  is  obtained  from  the  proof  totals 
illustrated,  all  of  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by  the 
machine  and  ace  printed  by  single  depression  of  total  keys. 
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Day  Ad  Appears 


Dec.  14 — Mon.  for  Tues. 

Dec.  15 — Tues.  for  Wed. 
Dec.  17 — Thurs.  for  Fri. 

Dec.  18 — F  r  i.  for  Sat. 


Dec.  20 — Sun.  for  Mon. 

Dec.  21 — Mon.  for  Tues. 


Headlines 

*Hosiery  —  Say  “Merry 
Christmas”  with  a  gift  of 
.  hose 

Special  sale  of  toilet  arti¬ 
cles  at  a  reduction  of  J/2 
— every  feminine  gift  on 
your  list  can  be  admirably 
filled  from  this  group 

Bags  —  Bags  —  for  the 
smart  young  miss  —  bags 
for  the  more  conservative 
sister 

Handkerchiefs  —  Special 
for  Saturday,  17,000  new 
gift  handkerchiefs  6  for  $1 

*Bags — gifts  in  good  taste 
— a  smart  gift  to  a  woman 
of  fashion 

Notions — the  notion  shop 
is  presenting  many  gift 
suggestions 

Jewelry— a  Christmas  sale 
of  fine  jewelry 

Handkerchief  cases 
Handbags — a  sale  to  solve 
3000  gift  problems — ^hand¬ 
bags  $2.95 

^Hosiery — you  just  know 
she  needs  th^m 
Hosiery  —  A  Christmas 
sale  of  7200  pairs  of  silk 
gift  hosiery — so  beautiful 
you  will  want  a  box  for 
yourself 

Handbags  —  2000  smart 
new  handbags  each  with  a 
$5  look— $2.95 
*H  a  n  d  b  a  g  s  —  Come 

straight  to  . ’S 

to  complete  jour  shopping 
tomorrow,  saves  time, 
energy  and  doubt 
Gloves — All  ready  for  the 
last  Saturday  before 
Christmas 

■  Handbags  and  Gloves  • — 
Gift  events  for  the  last 
four  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas 

Handbags — evening  bags 
Bags  —  It  is'  a  practical 
Christmas  —  Something 
individual  in  bags 
*  Perfume — select  a  bottle 
or  two  and  assure  her  of 
a  very  merry  Christmas 
Perfumes — all  the  nicest 
f)erfumes — gracious,  love¬ 
ly  gifts 


Day  Ad  Appears 
Dec.  22 — Tues.  for  Wed. 


WOMEN’S  and  MISSES’ 
Dec.  1 — Tues.  for  Wed. 


Dec.  2 — Wed.  for  Thurs. 


Dec. 

3 — Thurs. 

for 

Fri. 

Dec. 

4— Fri. 

for 

Sat. 

Dec. 

6 — Sun. 

for 

Mon. 

Dec. 

8 — Tues. 

for 

Wed. 

Dec.  10 — Thurs.  for  Fri. 

Dec.  1 1 — F  r  i.  for  Sat. 

Dec.  14 — Mon.  for  Tues. 
Dec.  17 — Thurs.  for  Fri. 


The  Bulletin 

Headlines 

Handkerchiefs,  gloves — ^to 
the  last  minute,  ample  se¬ 
lections  of  Christmas  gifts 
at  prices  so  low  that  in 
many  instances,  values  are 
astonishing 

COATS  and  DRESSES 

5000  New  Daytime  Dress¬ 
es — Yz  Price  and  less 
*Get  ready  for  the  Holi¬ 
days  with  new  frocks  from 
this  sale  of  dresses — Now 
that  the  first  freshness  is 
out  of  your  winter  ward¬ 
robe  here  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  refresh  it  with  a 
new  frock. 

A  Holiday  dress  event 
starting  Wednesday-Mid- 
winter  frocks  —  Spring¬ 
time  colors 

*Women’s  coats — Christ¬ 
mas  savings  buy  more 
here 

*Do  you  know  a  woman 
who  is  fond  of  clothes — 
then  give  her  something 
from  the  Gift  Apparel 
Bazaar 

Three  Smart  Reasons  for 
Buying  Tomorrow  — 
Frocks — Saturday  Special 
600  New  Dresses  disfinct- 
ly  of  the  better  type  in  a 
sale  $13.75 

.Save  40%  and  more  on 
Dresses  regrouped  at  these 
new  low  prices  $6,  $10, 
$17 

By  request  we  repeat  our 
sale  of  new  dresses 
Gowns  —  gifts  in  good 
taste 

Dresses  —  Two  for  one 
dress  sale — for  the  woman 
who  is  thrifty  as  well  as 
smart 

Dresses — that  are  fashion 
wise  —  girls  washable 
frocks,  dresses,  coats 
Semi-annual  sale  of  dress¬ 
es 

*Dresses  —  On  with  the 
dance 

*  Dresses — . ’S  has 

oodles  of  knockout  for- 
mals,  all  set  for  a  glorious 
vacation 

*  . ’s  College  Shop 

greets  college  home  comers 
with  new  clothes  at  gift 
prices  ^ 


Audit  the  Past  and  Budget  the  Future 


More  and  more,  the  dividends  of  success 
depend  on  reliable  facts  and  figures. 

To  know  the  true  financial  position  of  a 
business  and,  in  their  true  proportion,  the 
elements  entering  into  its  operating  re¬ 
sults,  calls  for  an  adequate  independent 
audit  embodying  proper  analysis  of 
income  and  expenditures.  This  is  funda¬ 
mental. 

Planning,  or  budgeting,  is  effective 
only  to  the  extent  that  management  has 

“BUDGET  CONTROL,  What  It  Does  and  How  to  Do  It,”  a  40-page 
booklet  issued  by  Ernst  fls  Ernst,  will  be  mailed  by  nearest  office  on  request. 


available  the  basic  data  for  the  purpose. 
The  analysis  of  facts  incident  to  budget¬ 
ing,  and  the  frequent  comparison  of  actual 
operating  results  with  the  budget,  point 
out  the  deficiencies  in  organization  and 
waste  in  operations  and  expenditures.  Such 
analyses  and  comparisons  are  chart  and 
compass  to  progress  and  success. 

Progressive  management  knows  that  it 
must  know;  audits  the  past,  and  budgets 
the  future. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


AKRON 

ATLANTA 

BALTIMORE 

BIRMINOHAM 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

CANTON 


CHtCAOO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

COLUMBUS 

DALLAS 

DAVENPORT 

DAYTON 


DENVER  HOUSTON 

DETROIT  HUNTINGTON, 

ERIE  W.VA. 

FORT  WAYNE  INDIANAPOLIS 

FORT  WORTH  JACKSON.  MISS. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  KALAMAZOO 
HARTFORD  KANSAS  CITY 
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Day  Ad  Appears  Headlines 

Dec.  21 — Mon.  for  Tues.  ♦Gowns  —  for  the  glam¬ 
orous  nights  of  holiday 
doings 

Dec.  23 — Wed.  for  Thurs.  .\pparel — After  Christmas 

sale  of  apparel 

Dec.  24 — Thurs.  for  Fri.  Women’s  suits  —  coats  — 

Hale  13th  Alonth  Sale 

Dec.  25 — F  r  i.  for  Sat.  .After  Christmas  sale  of 

apparel 

(See  note)  Spring  dresses — over  2000 
new  frocks  in  a  great  sale 
(See  note)  Drastically  reduced  winter 
coats 

* . ’s  presents  new 

fashion  in  important  sale 
events  tomorrow 

Dec.  27 — Sun.  for  Mon.  Ready-to-Wear  —  Wise 

women  will  take  advantage 
of  the  outstanding  values 

in . ’S  great 

year  end  sales 
After  Christmas  dress 
.sales  at  less  than  many 
“clearance”  prices 
♦Ready  for  New  Year’s 
Eve  (Gowns) 
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Dec.  28 — Mon.  for  Tues.  ♦Very  newest  things  in 

New  York  to  wear  back 
to  school 

Note:  From  numerous  discussions,  the  selling  appeal 
of  NEW  dresses  in  the  .After  Christmas  Sale 
(providing  of  course  the  department  is  open 
to  buy  for  new  dresses  and  does  buy)  is  more 
effective  than  the  Clearance  appeal. 

HEADLINES  and  SLOGANS  PERSONALIZING 
THE  STORE 

San  Francisco’s  Radiant  Christmas  Store 

It’s  Christmas  time  at  . ’S 

The  Christmas  Gift  Store 

The  Christmas  Store  of  a  Million  Gifts 

Christmas  at  . ’s 

A  gift  from  . 's  is  a  mark  of  distinction 

Where  inexpensive  Christmas  gifts  are  found 

Whatever  the  gift  you  will  find  it  at  . ’s 

Celebrating  . ’s  103rd  Christmas  with  103 

gift  values 

Sensible  gifts  at  . ’s,  sensible  prices 

.A  lucky  price  break  for  last  minute  shoppers 

Give  gift  certificates  from . 's  and  let  them 

chose  their  own 

First  aid  for  the  last  minute  shopper 

.  . 's  deliveries  will  be  on  time 

What  to  give — where  to  get  it — what  to  pay 

.A  .  label  indicates  that  you  have  been 

particular  in  your  selection 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BU LLETIH 
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Controllers’  Forum 

(Continued  from  page  608) 


The  Bulletin 


which  appeared  on  the  original  application  for 
credit  together  with  collection  history  of  the 
account.  You  can  readily  see  by  this  method 
that  the  collection  department  can  follow  up 
very  intelligently,  and  if  they  have  occasion  to 
talk  to  the  customer  can  give  them  a  previous 
history  as  to  the  past  experience  without  any 
reference  to  the  ledger  whatsoever.  Another 
very  good  feature  is  the  si^alling  of  accourits 
w’hich  as  you  know  is  visible  and  very  easily 
seen  by  the  eye.  We  formerly  used  collection 
binders  or  skeleton  ledgers  for  our  credit  de¬ 
partment  and  in  the  past  two  years  we  have 
changed  over  to  the  card  files  which  have  been 
a  great  help  and  have  increased  our  collections 
to  a  point  where  we  are  convinced  that  this 
system  was  worth  while.” 

What  is  your  opinion? 

,|c  *  *  * 

Quoting  from  our 
A  Question  on  Billing  member’s  letter: 

"What  do  you  think 
about  the  problem  of 
carrying  forward  cus¬ 
tomers’  balances  to  the  new  statements  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month:  unit  plan  but  not  fold-over?” 

Four  controllers  gave  us  their  reactions  to  this  sug¬ 
gestion  as  follows : 

No.  1 — “I  can  see  no  material  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  bringing  forward  balances  as 
outlined  in  your  question.  I  do,  however,  be¬ 
lieve  that  bringing  forward  balances  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month,  as  a  part  of  the  month¬ 
ly  trial  balance,  will  to  some  extent  insure 
accuracy  in  the  opening  balance.” 

No.  2 — “We  do  not  carry  balances  forward 
to  all  accounts  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

We  have  a  unit  post  and  the  old  balance  is 
inserted  when  the  first  purchase  is  made  each 
month.  The  bills  that  are  not  used  are  sent 
to  the  Addressograph  Department,  where  a 
record  is  kept  on  inactive  accounts.  When 
new  bills  are  printed,  the  number  of  the 
month  is  automatically  printed  on  the  bill  by 
the  Addressograph  machine.  Plates  are  tabbed 
for  inactive  accounts  and  letters  are  written 
to  these  customers.  We  formerly  carried  for¬ 
ward  all  balances  to  the  new  statements  before 
we  began  to  post.  We  found  this  took  practi¬ 
cally  one  day.” 

No.  3 — “It  seems  to  me  the  idea  of  not 
bringing  forward  customers  balances  to  the 
new  statements  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  is  a  somewhat  sloppy  way  of  handling 
the  work.  To  balance  at  the  Ijeginning  of  the 
month  you  would  have  to  take  an  adding 
machine  tape  of  the  items  not  taken  off  as 
well  as  those  taken  off  and  this  would  not 
bs  so  efficient,  in  my  opinion,” 


"Bringing  forw'ard  balances  at  the  time  the 
customer  makes  a  purchase  is  in  my  opinion 
the  wTong  procedure,  for  the  reason  that  you 
must  run  a  trial  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  order  to  balance  the  ledger.  In  bal¬ 
ancing  the  ledger  on  our  machine  we  forward 
the  amount  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  bal¬ 
ancing,  so  we  do  the  two  operations  without 
any  loss  of  time  or  duplication  of  work.  In 
the  bringing  of  a  balance  forward  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  there  is  great  danger  that  it 
may  not  be  brought  forward  correctly  from 
the  previous  month,  and  in  that  manner  would 
necessitate  extra  checking  in  case  the  ledger 
was  out  of  balance,  and  there  is  great  chance 
of  this  happening.  At  one  time  in  our  store 
we  followed  this  procedure  and  had  great 
difficulty  with  the  correctness  of  our  state¬ 
ments.  and  for  that  reason  we  changed  to 
what  I  would  term  a  more  modern  and  effi¬ 
cient  method.” 

We  would  welcome  your  remarks. 

#  9|C  3|C  ^ 

We  have  always 
Use  of  the  Proceedings  c  jutended  that  the 

Convention  Proceed¬ 
ings  is  a  “gold  mine 
of  ideas”  and  is  in¬ 
structive  reading  for  all  the  members  of  the  controller’s 
staff.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  received  an  order  for  a  copy 
from  one  of  our  equij^ment  salesmen  who  was  taking 
it  to  read  while  crossing  to  Europe. 

On  the  day  the  books  were  received  from  the  printer, 
one  of  our  members — incidentally  a  member  of  the 
graceful  sex — sent  a  messenger  for  a  copy  because  she 
was  leaving  that  night  for  her  vacation — light  summer 
reading  “'I'he  Proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Controllers’  Congress.” 

Now  comes  this  from  a  member: 

“Copy  of  the  Proceedings  reached  us  in 
good  shape  and  we  have  commenced  to  work 
with  it.  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  we  have  a  group  from  the  Controller’s 
Department  which  meets  every  Thursday 
evening  and  which  takes  up  the  discussion  of 
our  office  departments  in  turn.  We  assign 
reading  from  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Bulletins,  Con¬ 
trollers’  Proceedings,  etc.,  to  each  member 
of  the  group  and  we  certainly  are  fetting  a 
great  deal  out  of  it.  We  are  also  asking  each 
section  head  to  read  the  Pnjceedings  covering 
the  work  of  his  department.  If  you  have  any 
suggestions  on  how  we  can  make  further  use 
of  the  Proceedings  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
receive  them.” 

Extra  copies  of  the  Proceedings  are  available'  at 
$2.50. 
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A  "WALKIE"  for  Business  Men  who  Think 


that  Typewriters  are  "Just  Typewriters" 


AND  THEN...  figure  how  many  dollars  a 
week  it  costs  you  not  to  have  typewriters  hand- 
tailored  to  your  typewriting  needs. 

^'e  find  in  America's  offices  no  less  than  124 
different  kinds  of  writing.  So  Remington  makes 
a  complete  line  of  writing  machines  .  .  .  in¬ 
deed,  the  only  complete  line  in  existence.  A 
miMlel  for  each  related  group  of  uses! 

And  with  62  special  attachments  .  .  .  with  55 
varieties  of  type  .  .  .  with  3,066  keyboards 
covering  professional  needs,  specific  industries 
and  all  languages,  not  to  mention  357  grades 
and  colors  of  ribbons  and  116  weights  and 
colors  of  carbon  papers.  Remington  Type¬ 
writers  can  be  fitted  to  the  specific  writing 
need  in  your  business  like  a  glove  fits  a  hand. 

Telephone  fur  a  Remington  Typewriter  man. 
We  promise  to  prove  not  only  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  typing  .  .  .  but  amazingly  lowered  costs. 
Remington  Rand,  Executive  Offices,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  cities  of 
the  world. 


WATCH  the  girl  who  takes  25%  longer 
to  finish  a  financial  statement  .  .  .  lie- 
cause  she  has  to  set  tabulations  by  hand. 


WATCH  the  girl  who  has  to  sit  idle 
while  her  boss  is  on  the  phone  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  her  tyjiewriter  isn’t  Noiseless. 


S  A  V I  N  O I  Insurance  Company  cut  40%  oJJ  operators'  time 
in  typing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  premium,  dividend  and 
interest  notices  by  adding  tuo  simple  typeu-riter  cUtachments. 


Remington  Typewriter  Division 


Remington  Rand 


Tomorrow  do  a  little  "watchful  walking"!  Walk  through  your  office. 

WATCH  YOUR  STENOGRAPHERS  WORK! 


WATCH  the  girl  who  takes  50%  longer 
to  type  a  sales  summary  .  .  .  because 
she  hasn't  a  statistical  machine. 


WATCH  the  girl  who  takes  30%  longer 
to  type  100  cards  . . .  because  her  type¬ 
writer  has  no  card-writing  attachment. 


TYPEWRITERS  FOR  SPECIFIC 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


THE  REMINGTON  LINE  OF 
TYPEWRITERS 

built  for  specific  purposes,  is  one  of  a 
variety  of  lines  of  office  appliances  and 
equipment  manufactured  and  installed 
by  Remington  Rand  .  .  .  including 
Kardex  Visible  Records  .  .  .  Library 
Bureau  Filing  Equipment  .  .  .  Baker- 
Vawter-Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf. . .  Safe- 
Cabinet  fire  protection  . . .  Dalton  Add¬ 
ing  and  Bookkeeping  Machines  .  .  . 
Remington  Accounting  Machines  .  .  . 
and  Powers  Tabulating  Machines. 


i 
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Charging  Interest  on  Past 
Due  Accounts  Receivable 


At  the  last  Con¬ 
vention  the  following 
resolution  was  passed : 
“Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  Controllers’  Con¬ 


gress  at  this  session  endorses  the  principle  of  charg¬ 
ing  interest  on  delinquent  accounts  receivable  as  a 
means  of  substantially  increasing  profitable  operations.” 

Since  then  we  have  had  many  stores  write,  asking 
what  has  been  the  experience  of  stores  who  are  making 
this  interest  charge.  Below  we  are  quoting  from  letters 
received  from  five  stores  in  one  city  in  this  regard : 

Store  1 — “Up  to  September  of  last  year,  we 
had  no  definite  policy  to  govern  placing  the 
charge  on  our  accounts.  Prior  to  that  time 
it  was  somewhat  of  a  “hit  and  miss”  proposi¬ 
tion — charging  interest  only  on  the  larger 
accounts  which  had  been  unusually  slow.  In 
September,  1930,  we  adopted  the  plan  of  hav¬ 
ing  all  accounts  of  $200  or  more  that  were 
five  months  old  submitted  to  the  credit  men, 
with  a  view  to  charging  interest. 

Our  decision  in  making  the  charge  was  based 
on  the  credit  men’s  opinion  of  whether  the 
account  would  be  paid  within  a  short  time  or 
whether  the  pay  habits  and  balance  were  such 
as  would  require  a  longer  extension  of  time. 

On  those  accounts  on  which  we  decided  to 
charge  interest,  we  computed  the  carrying 
charge  retro-active  to  sixty  days  from  the  time 
the  account  became  due.  We  are  gradually 
increasing  the  number  of  accounts  on  which 
this  charge  is  being  made,  as  within  the  last 
few  months  we  have  included  accounts  in 
excess  of  $100. 

The  reaction  from  the  customer  has  not  been 
at  all  unfavorable.  There  are  those,  of  course, 
who  object  to  the  charge,  but  when  we  ex¬ 
plain  that  we  are  charging  interest  in  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  rather  than  requesting 
settlement  of  the  account,  and  to  make  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  customer  to  make  a  loan  at 
the  bank  which  would  be  at  the  same  or  a 
higher  rate  of  interest,  the  customer  invari¬ 
ably  justifies  the  charge. 

Since  we  have  adopted  this  policy,  several 
of  the  other  merchants  have  fallen  in  line,  and 
from  latest  reports  it  would  seem  it  is  more 
beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Retail  merchants 
are  compensated  for  the  extra  time  allowed 
for  payment  of  an  account,  and  it  places  the 
retail  charge  accounts  on  a  fair  and  equit¬ 
able  basis,  not  only  to  the  merchant  but  to 
patrons  of  the  establishment.” 


Expected  By  Customers 

Store  2 — “Last  month  we  started  charging 
6%  interest  on  regular  monthly  accounts,  de¬ 
linquent  over  a  period  of  90  days. 

“About  1500  letters  were  mailed,  advising 
our  customers  that  unless  accounts  were  paid 
in  10  days,  interest  would  be  charged,  which 
appeared  on  statements  rendered  the  1st  of 
this  month.  Interest  is  being  charged  on  the 


remaining  delinquent  general  accounts,  and 
will  appear  on  statements  rendered  next 
month. 

“We  do  not  think  that  we  had  over  half  a 
dozen  serious  complaints,  and  we  found  that 
in  many  cases  our  customers  really  expected  to 
pay  interest.” 

Store  3 — '“We  have  not  charged  interest  on 
our  past  due  accounts,  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  do  so  at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  if  it 
becomes  the  prevalent  habit  of  the  other 
stores,  then  we  would  cooperate.” 

Store  4 — “We  have  had  no  actual  experience 
in  charging  interest  on  past  due  accounts. 
We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  such  a  charge, 
and  very  shortly  will  make  some  experiments 
on  adding  interest  to  certain  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts.” 

Store  5 — “I  wish  to  advise  you  that  at 
present  we  do  not  charge  interest  on  past 
due  accounts.  We  had  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration  but  have  reached  no  final  conclu¬ 
sion.  Personally,  I  do  not  approve  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  charging  interest  on  past  due 
accounts.” 


Success  Over  Long  Period 

From  another  city  where  the  practice  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  for  a  longer  period  one  store  writes : 

“Five  years  ago  last  April  it  was  decided 
upon  to  materially  reduce  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  and  if  possible  increase  the  volume  of 
business.  It  required  drastic  measures  to  be 
taken  to  effect  the  result  desired. 

“One  of  the  first  leverages  used  was  interest 
charge,  which  has  since  proven  a  wonderful 
stimulent  to  collections  as  well  as  being  a 
'  great  reducer  of  office  over-head.  We  have 
charged  approximately  twenty  odd  thousand 
dollars,  practically  all  of  which  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  collected.  An  account  is 
never  charged  to  profit  and  loss  with  an  in¬ 
terest  item  therein,  always  being  credited 
back  to  the  interest  account  and  the  remain- 
t  der  charged  off. 

“Sixty  days  is  allowed  on  all  accounts,  the 
interest  then  being  figured  over  the  following 
thirty  days.  If  the  first  charge  made  on  an 
account  does  not  amount  to  $.25  it  is  held 
back  until  such  time  as  it  will.  After  then 
any  item  amounting  to  $.10  is  put  through. 

“The  writer  would  suggest,  in  adopting  the 
interest  charging  plan,  that  as  soon  as  the 
charges  are  figured  a  statement  should  be 
mailed  to  the  customer  immediately,  show¬ 
ing  the  balance  due  and  the  new  item.  If  you 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  month,  allowing 
them  all  to  go  out  at  once,  it  does  not  give  the 
credit  department  an  opportunity  to  combat 
the  arguments  which  will  come  up  the  first 
few  months.  With  a  few  each  day  through 
the  month,  the  many  phases  of  why  the  plan 
is  just  can  be  brought  out  with  the  customer, 
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RETAILING’S 
MICROSCOPE 
FOR  HUMAN 
FRAILTIES 

In  the  laboratory,  it  is  the  chemist  scrutinizing 
his  slide  for  positive  and  negative  reactions.  In 
retail  personnel  control,  it  is  Willmark  Service 
probing  for  the  qualities  of  honesty  and  efficiency. 

Impartial  .  .  .  searching  .  .  .  scientific,  Willmark 
lenses  clarify  the  complicated  maze  of  modern 
retailing  and  lift  into  brilliant  relief  the  under¬ 
lying  activities  that  insure  the  success  of  your 
business — the  relations  of  your  salespeople  to  your 
store  and  your  customers. 

No  executive  can  survey  every  detail  of  his  sales 
counter  transactions.  The  job  is  too  complex. 
And  no  executive  can  rest  assured  that  all’s  well 
with  his  customers  and  his  dollars  unless  his  sales¬ 
people  are  supervised  for  dishonesty  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  not  spasmodically,  but  continually. 

An  essential  to  business  leadership  is  some  ac¬ 
cessory  vigilant  power,  a  multi-eyed  lens,  so  that 
the  business  leader  ean  see  widely  and  swiftly, 
where  alone  and  unaided,  he  would  see  narrowly 
and  slowly. 


What’s  going  to  swing  your  business  fortunes  one 
way  or  the  other?  ...  So  many  things  count! 
Executive  management.  Merchandising.  Adver¬ 
tising.  And,  most  essentially,  salespeople.  Just 
put  yourself  in  the  judge’s  seat  behind  the  micro¬ 
scope.  Are  your  salespeople  honest  and  efficient? 
Is  the  service  of  your  store  good?  Let  Willmark 
answer  these  questions  for  you!  Write  now  for 
our  booklets,  sent  gladly  and  without  obligation 
upon  your  request. 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


250  W.  57th  St.  <?T 


An  effective  safeguard 


New  York  City 

against  human  frailties 


Traveling  all  over  all  the  time 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  San  Francisco 

Dallas  Buffalo  Baltimore  Milwaukee  Boston  Seattle  Cleveland  Washington  Pittsburgh  Los  Angeles  Kansas  City 
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and,  if  necessary,  interest  can  be  withdrawn 
from  the  account,  explaining  that  in  the 
future  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
account  over  sixty  days  the  charge  wiil  not  l)e 
removed.  The  first  sixty  days  we  removed  a 
great  many  charges.  .\s  a  consecjuence  we 
did  not  antagonize  but  a  very  few,  most  of 
whom  have  since  come  hack  to  us  as  they  real¬ 
ize  we  are  merely  endeavoring  to  equalize  our 
prices  between  the  cash  customer  and  the  one 
who  may  run  thirty  to  sixty  days  slow. 

"In  order  to  mark  your  merchandise  at  the 
lowest  cash  competitive  prices  and  still  re¬ 
tain  quality  plus  service  and  courtesy,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  customer  who  is 
not  able  to  honor  his  account  when  due  should 
pay  a  little  more  than  the  man  who  pays  cash 
or  thirty  days.  A  great  many  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention  at  this  time  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  charging  interest,  which  are  very 
convincing  to  any  fair  minded  customer,  and 
in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  he  will  agree  with  you 
that  you  are  absoultely  justified  in  so  doing, 
and  is  more  than  glad  to  pay  this  charge  and 
will  promise  to  take  better  care  of  his  account 
in  the  future. 

"Understand,  the  fact  must  be  stressed  that 
the  store  cannot  afford  to  carry  his  account  for 
six  per  cent  interest,  not  being  in  the  banking 
business,  and  that  whenever  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  charge  him  this  excess  his  account  is 
in  such  a  condition  that  no  additional  charges 
for  merchandise  can  be  added ;  in  other  words, 
do  not  let  him  believe  that  you  will  bank  him 
with  six  per  cent. 

Profit  Vanishing  Point 

“The  profit  vanishing  point  in  your  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  may  be  120-150  or  180  days, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  credit  man  to  figure  this  out 
and  so  place  himself  in  a  position  that  he  can 
intelligently  back  up  his  action  for  charging 
interest.” 

Another  store  in  this  city  writes: 

“On  July  1,  1926,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  two  leading  department  stores  of  this 
city,  we  instituted  the  principle  of  charging 
interest  on  balances  of  customers’  accounts 
which  were  thirty  days  or  more  past  due,  and 
have  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  The  rate 
charged  is  one-half  per  cent  monthly. 

“During  the  early  stages  of  this  procedure 
there  naturally  was  some  unfavorable  re¬ 
action  to  this,  but  not  as  much  as  one  could 
reasonably  anticipate  from  so  radical  an  inno¬ 
vation.  Some  customers  threatened  and  did 
close  their  accounts  but  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  cases  of  this  nature  were  comparatively 
few  and  that  practically  all  of  such  accounts 
were  reopened  at  a  later  date. 

“We  employed  discretionary  measures  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  months  of  this  plan  and  if 
we  received  remittance  from  customers  in 


1  ayment  of  their  accounts,  less  the  interest 
charged,  we  would  credit  back  the  interest 
without  further  comment.  Likewise,  if  cus¬ 
tomers  called  at  the  office  and  objected  to  the 
charge  they  were  informed  that  the  interest 
would  be  credited  in  this  particular  instance 
but  that  in  the  future  the  interest  charged 
would  stand,  should  their  accounts  become 
overdue.  Thus  the  buying  public  was  grad¬ 
ually  educated  to  the  fact  that  interest  charges 
were  effective  and  I  should  say  that  after 
a  period  of  six  months  it  was  recognized 
as  an  established  procedure  and  complaints 
and  resentment  to  the  charging  of  interest  had 
entirely  disappeared.  The  plan  has  been  and 
is  successful  in  this  city,  which  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  pioneered  by 
tile  three  leading  stores,  it  has  now  been 
adopted  by  practically  all  of  the  larger  reput¬ 
able  stores  of  this  city.  The  success  of  the 
plan  dejicnds  upon  co-operation  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  with  their  local  organization  and  the 
jirojier  education  of  the  public.” 

One  store  which  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  this 
interest  charge  sends  a  notice  to  its  delinquent  accounts 
reading : 

To  Our  Charge  Patrons 

.\s  you  undoubtedly  know,  regular  charge 
accounts  are  arranged  as  a  spiecial  service  and 
convenience  to  our  customers  enabling  them 
to  pay  in  one  sum,  on  the  tenth  of  each  month, 
for  purchases  made  the  previous  month. 

Because  all  merchandise  in  our  store  is 
priced  on  a  cash  basis,  we  and  many  other 
stores  have  adopted  the  policy  of  adding  a 
charge  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  jier  month 
on  any  balance  more  than  sixty  (60)  days 
old,  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  carrying  the 
account. 

If  the  portion  of  your  account,  which  is 
now  past  due,  is  paid  lief  ore  the  15th  of  this 
month,  you  will  save  the  carrying  charge  re¬ 
quired  after  that  date. 

In  fairness  to  our  thousands  of  cash  custo¬ 
mers  and  charge  patrons  who  pay  their  ac¬ 
counts  regularly  within  thirty  days,  we  are 
quite  sure  you  will  recognize  the  necessity  of 
this  ix)licy. 

Your  valued  patronage  is  appreciated  and 
we  hope  you  will  co-operate  with  us. 

Cordially  yours. 

On  the  Credit  Application  Blank  which  this  store 
uses  the  following  sentence  appears  prominently : 

I  hereby  agree  to  pay  for  all  merchandise 
on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  month  following 
date  of  purchase,  unless  otherwise  arranged, 
and  to  pay  a  carrying  charge  of  a  month 
on  any  balance  which  becomes  past  due. 

The  Congress  wants  to  know  what  experiences  otlier 
stores  have  encountered.  Write  us  yours. 

H.  I.  K. 
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How  much  does  checking  of 
figure  work  cost  your  business? 


>  ■ 
i  i 

_  .  * 


The  .\ew  Noiseless  Monroe  is 
quiet  beyond  belief.  Its  speed  is 
more  than  six  revolutions  per 
second.  Conveniently  small  and 
handy— it  weighs  20  to  25  pounds 
less  than  other  keyboard  calcu¬ 
lating  machines  of  like  capacity. 


HIGH  SPEED  ADDING-CALCUIAIOR 

ntit  Machint for  Every  Desk 


We  have  prepared  an  interesting  pamphlet, "Spot-Proof 
of  First -Time  Aecuracy”,  which  gives  detailed  explana¬ 
tions  and  examples  of  how  checking  costs  are  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  of  the  other  economies  effected  by  this 
revolutionary  new  Monroe.  Your  copy  will  be  sent 
you  promptly  on  receipt  of  the  coupon  below. 


Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  New  Jersey:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Spot-Proof  of  First-Time  Accuracy 


Name 


Address. 
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Delivery  Digest 

(Continued  from  page  604) 


newspaper  could  be  substituted  for  excelsior  in  packing 
glass  and  chinaware.  Another  ?tore  makes  use  of  dam¬ 
aged  cartons  by  cutting  them  up  into  various  sizes  and 
using  them  for  heading  china  baskets  and  as  liners  in 
other  kinds  of  packing. 

Wage  Incentives 

The  use  of  special  wage  incentives  offers  another 
means  of  reducing  wrapping  and  packing  expenses. 
Thirty-nine  stores,  or  34  per  cent  of  the  total  concerns 
reporting,  indicate  that  they  have  resorted  to  this  meth¬ 
od  of  saving.  For  example,  11  stores  report  that  they 
have  installed  a  quota  plan  which  gives  a  bonus  to 
employees  for  production  over  the  quota  set.  Many 
stores  also  give  time  off  with  pay  for  meritorious  ser¬ 
vice.  A  few  concerns  have  established  a  special  piece¬ 
work  plan  with  good  results.  In  some  stores  wrappers 
and  packers  are  rewarded  for  errors  which  they  catch. 
Other  stores  base  vacations  and  service  bonus  on  the 
efficiency  and  production  of  wrappers  and  packers. 

Gift  Packing 

More  intelligent  consideration  is  being  given  by 
stores  to  their  methods  and  policies  of  gift  packing, 
in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  wasteful  practices  which 
have  arisen  during  the  past  few  years.  This  tendency 
is  definitely  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  33  stores,  or 
29  per  cent  of  the  total,  state  that  they  have  reduced 
costs  through  changes  in  their  gift  wrapping  practices. 
This  has  been  accomplished  in  many  instances  by 
changes  in  standards  of  gift  packing.  Many  stores  have 
discontinued  the  use  of  tissue  wrapping  on  the  outside 
of  the  box.  Stores  also  are  using  more  and  more  the 
ordinary  folding  box  in  place  of  the  more  expensive 
gift  or  set-up  box.  One  store  in  particular  is  substitut¬ 
ing  with  economy  an  inexpensive  colored  tape,  of 
paper  composition,  instead  of  ribbon.  Through  the  use 
of  a  manufactured  rosette  another  concern  has  effected 
a  considerable  saving  in  ribbon  over  the  amount  pre¬ 
viously  used. 

Through  group  action  several  stores  have  established 
a  rule  not  to  provide  gift  boxes  on  merchandise  priced 
at  less  than  a  dollar.  In  some  communities  stores  have 
united  in  making  a  charge  to  the  customer  for  all  gift 
packing. 

Supplies 

One  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  wrapping  and  packing 
operations  is  the  improper  use  of  supplies,  which  arises 
usually  from  lack  of  proper  supervision.  By  giving 
more  intelligent  consideration  to  the  purchase  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  supplies  throughout  the  store,  93  con¬ 
cerns,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total,  report  that  they  have 
made  direct  savings.  Over  45  stores  state  that  savings 
have  been  accomplished  through  the  use  of  exposed 
packing.  An  equal  number  of  stores  have  reduced  ex¬ 
pense  through  the  more  extensive  use  of  send  bags 


instead  of  folding  and  set-up  boxes.  About  50  con¬ 
cerns  claim  that  costs  have  been  reduced  through  the 
cooperative  purchasing  of  wrapping  and  packing  sup¬ 
plies. 

Other  specific  means  of  reducing  actual  supply  ex¬ 
penses  were  reported  as  follows: 

1.  The  use  of  one-piece  instead  of  two-piece 
folding  boxes 

2.  The  use  of  newspaj^er  for  shredded  paper 
for  packing  instead  of  excelsior 

3.  Delivering  merchandise  in  the  original 
packing  where  possible 

4.  The  use  of  gummed  tape  instead  of  cord 
twine 

5.  Purchasing  second-hand  bo.xes  from 
wholesalers 

6.  Purchasing  corrugated  boxes  from  manu¬ 
facturers’  over-runs  and  misprints 

7.  The  use  of  folding  boxes  in  place  of  more 
expensive  set-up  boxes 

8.  Reduction  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
sizes  of  boxes  and  paper  bags  carried 

9.  The  use  of  canvas  or  cloth  bags  instead  of 
paper  bags  for  carrying  merchandise  to 
central  wrap  desks 

10.  The  use  of  strawless  containers  on  china, 
glassware,  vases,  table  lamps,  etc. 

11.  Reducing  basic  weight  of  wrapping  paper 
and  bags 

12.  Packing  local  deliveries  of  china  in  cheap 
splint  baskets 

Factory  Prepacking 

Approximately  half  of  the  stores  studied  report  that 
they  have  effected  savings  by  means  of  factory  pre¬ 
packing.  In  some  cases  factory  prepacking  has  enabled 
the  stores  to  substantially  reduce  their  personnel  in 
the  wrapping  and  packing  department.  In  other  in¬ 
stances  it  has  meant  a  considerable  saving  in  wrapping 
and  packing  space  required.  The  use  of  factory  pre¬ 
packing  al.so  has  lieen  effective  in  reducing  the  damages 
to  merchandise  which  usually  occur. 

One  store  considers  factory  prepacking  not  only  as 
a  means  of  saving  in  wrapping  and  packing  costs,  but 
as  a  factor  in  facilitating  delivery.  This  store  has 
foimd  it  particularly  helpful  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  packing  and  delivery  departments  during  peak  sales 
of  china  and  glassware. 

Clerk  Wrap 

Over  half  of  the  stores  also  have  made  savings 
through  the  more  extensive  use  of  clerk  wrapping.  This 
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has  proved  especially  true  of  take-with  transactions. 
If  the  proper  supplies  are  furnished  salespeople,  which 
enable  them  to  do  the  wrapping  in  the  quickest  possi¬ 
ble  time  without  encroaching  to  any  great  extent  upon 
their  selling  time,  a  considerable  saving  can  be  made 
by  the  store.  The  use  of  paper  bags  has  been  found 
particularly  effective  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
merchandise  can  be  inserted  and  the  small  amount  of 
time  it  requires  on  the  part  of  selling  employees. 

Time  Studies 

Some  stores  have  given  particular  attention  to  mak¬ 
ing  time  studies  and  job  analyses  of  the  different  pack¬ 
ing  operations  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  standards 
of  production.  The  importance  of  establishing  stand¬ 
ards  of  production  for  the  different  jobs  involved  is 
strongly  emphasized,  since  such  standards  are  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  each  person  in  the  wrap- 
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ping  and  packing  division,  and  to  maintain  payroll 
costs  in  proper  proportion  to  the  work  performed. 

Further  Study  Planned 

The  foregoing  analysis  presents  briefly  some  of  the 
general  methods  which  stores  have  used  to  cut  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  costs  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  operation.  The  next  step  in  this  survey  will  be  the 
collection  of  detailed  information  as  to  the  exact  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  economies  mentioned  in  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  have  been  accomplished  and  actual  savings 
effected.  The  stores  participating  in  this  study  will  be 
asked  to  elaborate  on  the  steps  which  they  have  taken, 
in  order  that  this  information  may  be  analyzed  and 
passed  on  to  other  stores.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the 
experience  of  these  stores  will  prove  of  interest  and 
assistance  to  stores  generally  in  effecting  further  econ¬ 
omies. 


Some  Major  Problems  in  Retail  Distribution 
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Consequently,  profits  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
attain. 

The  factor  that  will  do  most  to  build  up  any  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  reputation  of  its  management — such  reputa¬ 
tions  as  were  borne  by  the  great  merchants  of  the  past, 
who,  if  they  could  speak  from  this  forum,  would,  I 


am  sure,  ask  for  more  idealism  in  business. 

The  idealism  of  pioneer  merchants  is  reflected  in  the 
methods  of  present  day  ijianagement  and  will  lead  us 
back  to  the  high  road  of  business  prosperity.  There  is 
glory  enough  and  profit  enough  in  most  businesses,  if 
we  will  inject  more  idealism  into  business. 


A  TRIAL  WILL  COHYIHCE  YOU 

that  the  Hotel 

Govermor  Clihtoh 

one  of  New  York^s  Finest  Hotels  gives  more  for  your  Money  than  any  other  Hotel 

1200  Rooms,  each  with  Radio,  Bath,  Servidor,  Circulating  Ice-Water 

$^00 

FROM  DAILY 

THREE  BEAUTIFUL  DINING  ROOMS  SERVE 
DELICIOUS  FOOD  AT  SENSIBLE  PRICES 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  at  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 

HOTEL 

Goverhor  Climtom 

315^  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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customer  is  not  a  mechanic.  The  rule  applies  to  all 
larger  toys,  such  as  tricycles,  velocipedes,  autos,  scooters 
and  sidewalk  bicycles.  Wheel  barrows  and  coaster 
wagons  are  to  be  completely  knocked  down,  folded 
flat.  Toys  only  partly  assembled  or  folded  can  be 
packed  in  a  much  smaller  container,  thus  taking  up  less 
space  in  the  stock  room  and  in  the  delivery  trucks. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  open  mouth  stamped 
wrenches  to  fit  all  nuts  and  bolts  be  enclosed  with  each 
vehicle. 

All  small  pieces  of  hardware  or  spare  parts,  the 
open  end  wrench,  the  nuts,  bolts,  etc.  sliould  be  placed 
in  a  canvas  bag  or  strong  kraft  paper  bag,  to  keep 
them  from  being  lost.  The  bag  should  be  tied  onto 
the  vehicle  in  a  conspicuous  place  easily  found  by  the 
customer. 

“Customer’s  Setting  Up  Directions”  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  each  vehicle.  Progressive  pictures  showing 
the  different  stages  of  the  set  up  are  preferable  to  long 
written  directions.  These  directions  should  be  put  into 
the  canvas  or  paper  bag  with  the  tools. 

Be  sure  that  the  paint  is  thoroughly  dry  before  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing.  If  the  toy  is  packed  before  the  paint 
dries,  the  paper  and  packing  will  stick  to  the  sides  of 
the  toy.  When  one  attempts  to  remove  the  paper,  the 
paint  comes  off  and  the  sides  of  the  container  will  rub 
wet  paint  from  the  article.  The  customer  is  sure  to 
complain  or  return  the  toy  to  the  store.  The  result  is 
a  call  from  the  customer  for  an  exchange  of  the  toy 
for  an  unmarred  one. 

Coaster  Wagons 

Coaster  Wagons  are  to  be  knocked  down;  wheels 
and  under-carriage  are  to  be  packed  in  the  body  of 
the  wagon.  E^ch  of  these  jjarts  should  be  separately 
wrapped  in  heavy  kraft  paper  and  jiacked  in  the  wagon 
body  with  kraft  paper  so  that  the  parts  will  not  shift 
during  handling.  Tie  the  bag  or  envelope  containing 
loose  hardware  and  the  wrench  to  the  tongue,  so  the 
customer  will  be  sure  to  find  it.  There  is  to  be  included 
with  each  wagon  written  directions,  and  a  picture 
diagram  to  show  how  to  set  up  the  wagon. 

The  outside  container  is  to  l)e  a  200  lb:  test  cor¬ 
rugated  fibre  board  carton,  ojjening  on  the  flat  side 
(do  not  use  end  opening  carton).  Inside  this  carton  use 
corrugated  corner  or  excelsior  patb,  to  hold  the  wagon 
securely  in  the  carton  and  to  prevent  it  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  outside  container.  The  corners 
should  be  well  padded  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
dented  or  otherwise  damaged  from  outside  blows. 

Two  Wheeled  Scooters 

I^st  year,  some  manufacturers  sent  in  Coaster 
Wagons  packed  in  containers  too  small,  too  large,  or 
too  light  in  weight,  to  safely  carry  the  merchandise. 
Much  damage  was  done  in  not  using  proper  interior 
pads  or  not  securing  the  loose  parts.  If  the  container 
is  too  small,  the  wagon  bulges  the  sides,  making  stack¬ 
ing  impKJSsible  and  causing  unnecessary  damage. 

Two  wheeled  scooters  are  to  be  sent  in  partly  as¬ 
sembled;  that  is.  the  front  wheel  is  to  be  properly 


assembled  in  the  front  fork  and  the  rear  wheel  is  to  be 
properly  assembled  to  the  back  of  the  chassis.  If  there 
is  a  foot  brake  and  parking  stand,  this  must  be  attached, 
if  possible.  Then  the  two  main  parts  of  assembly,  the 
front  fork  and  the  chassis,  are  to  be  wrapped  in  heavy 
kraft  paper  and  laid  side  by  side  and  inserted  in  the 
carton  in  this  manner.  The  spare  parts,  such  as  hub 
caps,  kingpin,  cotter  pin,  nuts  and  Ixjlts,  should  be 
enclosed  in  a  small  canvas  bag  with  a  drawstring  mouth 
or  a  strong  paper  envelope  and  attached  securely  to  a 
main  part  of  the  toy. 

An  oblong  200  lb.  test  corrugated  carton  should  be 
used. 

Velocipedes  and  Tricycles 

X'elocipedes  are  to  be  shipped  knocked  down  and 
folded  flat,  with  one  exception ;  that  is,  the  centre  wheel 
must  be  assembled  into  the  fork.  Special  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  interior  packing  of  this  carton,  to  avoid 
parts  of  the  assembly  coming  in  contact  with  each  other 
and  becoming  marred  or  scratched.  Parts  may  be  wrap¬ 
ped  in  strong  wrapping  paper  and  separated  by  means 
of  excelsior,  shredded  paper  or  excelsior  pads,  or  sepa¬ 
rated  by  specially  designed  interior  packing. 

Some  tricycles  can  be  sent  in  assembled,  if  they  arc 
small  and  short  connected.  These  should  be  placed  in 
a  strong  carton  and  the  front  wheel  turned  to  the  side 
so  as  to  take  up  minimum  space. 

-Ml  spare  parts  and  an  open  mouth  stamped  wrench 
to  fit  all  nuts  and  bolts  to  be  enclosed  in  a  canvas  bag 
(or  kraft  paper  bag)  and  attached  securely  to  some 
main  part  of  the  assembly.  Enclose  set  up  directions 
for  the  customer  in  this  bag. 

Pool  Tables 

Pool  tables  are  to  be  packed  in  a  strong  corrugated 
carton  with  protective  pads  on  the  corners,  to  absorb 
shocks  and  prevent  denting  and  splitting  of  table  edges. 

Cues  and  racks  should  l)e  wrapped  a  number  of  times 
in  i)lain  paper  and  the  balls  should  be  in  a  small  card¬ 
board  box.  .Ml  three  of  the  last  items  should  l)e  secured 
inside  of  the  carton.  Last  year  the  balls  and  cues  and 
rack  became  loose  or  were  placed  in  loosely,  with  the 
result  that,  when  the  carton  was  turned  about,  these 
loose  parts  slid  from  one  end  to  the  other,  scratching 
the  finish  of  the  table,  tearing  the  cloth,  and  often 
l)uncturing  a  hole  in  the  carton,  with  the  result  that 
the  balls  all  rolled  out  and  the  customer  received  this 
merchandise  with  parts  missing. 

Personnel  of  Committee 

The  Factory  Prepacking  Committee  is  composed  of 
men  representing  the  stores  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  The  special  committee  on  toys  consists  of 
the  following :  R.  C.  Partington,  L.  Bamberger  &  Com¬ 
pany;  C.  A.  Wood,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.;  L.  W. 
Oliver,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  (formerly  of  Gimbel 
Brothers)  ;  W.  E.  Butler,  Stern  Brothers  and  H.  G. 
\*onk,  Gimbel  Brothers.  The  Secretary  is,  W.  W. 
Cherry  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New 
York  City. 
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Retailers — As  Women  See  Them 


A  report  of  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  study  of 
retail  stores  and  stocks,  which  is  being  made  by  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  talk  by  Mrs.  John  SipiJel,  President  of  that 
organization.  October  29th  over  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  net  work.  This  speech  is  one  of  a  series  of  six 
to  be  given  by  prominent  American  women. 

Miss  Mary  Lewis,  Vice-President,  Advertising  and 
Sales  Promotion  Director  of  Best  &  Co.,  New  York, 
will  also  be  one  of  the  speakers  in  this  series.  Miss 
Lewis  is  scheduled  to  speak  on  November  26th  and 
she  is  expected  to  present  the  retailer’s  point  of  view 
concerning  the  findings  of  the  survey  reix)rted  by  Mrs. 
Sippel. 

Each  broadcast  will  be  fifteen  minutes  in  length  and. 
with  the  exception  of  Miss  Lewis’  talk  which  will  be 
at  10:45  A.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  these  addresses 
will  be  from  11  to  11:15  A.  ^L,  Eastern  Standard 
time;  10  to  10:15  .\.  M.,  Central  Standard  Time;  9 


to  9:15  A.  M.,  Mountain  Standard  Time  and  8  to  8:15 
A.  M,,  Pacific  Standard  Time. 

Some  of  the  questions  hundreds  of  women  over  the 
country  are  answering  for  the  Federation  survey  are : 

In  what  items  are  you  delaying  purchase, 
expecting  lower  prices? 

In  what  items  are  you  delaying  purchase  in 
your  local  stores  because  you  find  stocks  de¬ 
pleted  ? 

Are  your  local  stores  keeping  you  in  touch 
with  new  merchandise  and  new  uses  for  mer¬ 
chandise  by  advertising? 

Are  you  helping  to  maintain  personnel  and 
wages  in  your  locality  by  wise  buying? 

Do  reports  of  your  committee  and  your 
local  employment  bureau  show  recent  lay-offs? 

To  what  extent  are  you  responsible? 

Does  your  local  advertising  give  incentive 
to  immediate  buying  through  the  proper  timely 
psychological  appeal  ? 


Organized  Business  Leadership 


Organized  Business  Leadership,  by  Merle  Thorpe,  Har¬ 
per  S'  Brothers,  New  York,  Publishers. 

The  need  for  group  activity  and  the  aims  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  leadership  which  the  author  feels  is  essential 
for  the  preservation  and  further  development  of  a 
democratic  state,  are  most  pithly  expressed  in  this 
volume  by  the  editor  of  Nation’s  Business. 


Gifted  with  a  faculty  for  putting  ideas  in  a  vivid 
and  clear  cut  form,  the  liook  abounds  in  sentences  and 
paragraphs  that  one  would  like  to  quote  verbatim. 

The  viewpoint  of  a  community  group  perhaps  pre¬ 
dominates.  as  is  natural  in  one  so  closely  associated  with 
the  activities  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  but  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  individual  business  man  and  of  trade 
groups  to  current  problems  is  most  ably  presented. 
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sales-checks,  an  explanation  of  the  special  work  order 
before  they  begin  their  selling,  for  they  are  sure  to 
be  confronted  with  this  type  of  transaction  almost 
immediately.  In  other  departments,  where  the  sales¬ 
people  have  only  occasionally  one  of  those  transactions 
that  they  have  not  yet  heard  discussed,  the  sponsor 
is  depended  upon  for  assistance; 

The  initial  training  period  is  definitely  shortened 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  employment  before 
Christmas.  This  is  done  by  combining  the  rating  and 
salesmanship  classes  and  holding  them  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  same  week  in  which  the  new  group  has 
been  given  the  three  system  classes.  In  this  com¬ 
bination  meeting,  the  rating  points  are  first  listed  and 
explained,  by  the  lecture  method,  allowing  no  time  for 
discussion.  The  group  is  then  divided  according  to 
the  floors  on  which  they  are  selling,  and  the  training 
representative  for  each  floor  talks  with  her  own  group 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Only  a  limited  number  of  the 
most  important  selling  points  for  these  particular  de¬ 
partments  may  be  included  in  this  very  short  discussion. 
Careful  records  are  kept,  however,  of  each  new  sales¬ 
person’s  attendance,  to  see  that  each  one  receives  all 
of  the  required  classes.  A  class  missed  one  week  is 
made  up  with  the  next  group.  The  records  show  which 
new  people  received  the  short,  combination  rating  and 
selling  class.  If  any  of  these  salespeople  are  kept  on 
regularly  after  Christmas,  they  are  asked  to  come 
back  the  first  week  in  January  for  the  full  three  morn¬ 
ing  course  on  these  subjects,  so  that  they  will  be  under 
no  handicap  in  assuming  a  place  on  the  regular  selling 
force. 

Daily  Meetings  in  Toy  and  Gift  Departments 

The  members  of  the  training  bureau  give  special 
attention  to  the  toy  department  and  the  Christmas  gift 
shop  during  this  season.  These  two  departments  are 
made  up  largely  of  transferred  or  new  salespeople. 
Therefore,  a  training  representative,  usually  from  the 
home  furnishings  division  or  a  ready-to-wear  division, 
shifts  most  of  her  attention  to  one  of  these  special 
Christmas  departments.  Both  of  the  above-mentioned 
divisions  are  past  the  peak  of  their  fall  business  at 
about  the  time  the  Christmas  .salespeople  are  employed. 
This  training  representative,  in  each  case,  helps  with 
the  initial  training  as  before  outlined.  In  addition,  she 
assists  the  sponsor  in  giving  stock  location  training 
and  instruction  on  special  departmental  systems.  Also, 
at  this  time,  a  great  many  short  morning  meetings  are 
held  in  Christmas  departments  to  discuss  service  prob¬ 
lems  and  present  merchandise  information.  The  train¬ 
ing  representative  assists  the  buyer  and  section  manager 
with  these.  This  latter  type  of  training  is  being  done 
on  other  floors  as  well,  since  accessories,  children’s 
clothing,  and  lingerie  departments  are  also  very  im¬ 
portant  gift  departments.  There  are,  besides  the  new¬ 
ly  employed  salespeople,  a  large  number  transferred 
to  these  departments  from  ready-to-wear.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet  these  people  off  the  floor  for  any  dis¬ 
cussions,  so  short  morning  meetings  are  held  in  the 


departments  where  old.  new,  and  transferred  sales¬ 
people  may  all  receive  information  concerning  new 
merchandise,  promotions,  gift  suggestions,  and  service 
to  customers.  It  is  quite  as  important  to  keep  the  ex¬ 
perienced  sales  force  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  interest  and 
efficiency  as  to  help  assimilate  the  new  ones. 

Some  of  the  new  salespeople  on  the  stret  floor  and 
in  the  Men's  Shop  must  use  a  cash  register  during 
these  busy  weeks.  These  classes  are  held  from  four 
to  five-thirty  in  the  afternoon  and  as  frequently  as 
necessary,  usually  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  training 
bureau  plans  the  meetings  in  response  to  requests  from 
the  service  managers. 

Sponsors 

Reference  has  been  made  several  times  to  the  train¬ 
ing  work  done  by  sponsors,  so  that  it  seems  wise  to 
elaborate  somewhat  on  the  sponsor  system  as  used  in 
this  store.  The  work  done  by  this  group  is  of  tremend¬ 
ous  value  at  a  busy  season  of  the  year.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  permanent  sponsor,  that  is,  her  term  of 
office  is  of  indefinite  length,  lasting  until  there  is 
some  real  reason  for  making  a  change.  Care  is  used 
in  selecting  a  person  who  is  well  qualified  for  the  job ; 
one  who  is  intelligent,  friendly,  loyal,  and  able  to  teach. 
The  buyer  and  the  section  manager  are  conscious  of 
the  importance  of  having  the  sponsor  spend  a  certain 
amount  of  time  with  each  new  person.  Although  the 
salesperson  who  serves  as  sponsor  is  not  given  extra 
compensation,  the  recognition  and  distinction  accorded 
the  sponsor  serves  as  an  incentive.  Each  training  re¬ 
presentative  meets  with  the  sponsors  from  her  division 
several  times  during  the  fall,  to  discuss  with  them 
plans  for  handling  the  new  Christmas  people  in  the 
most  satisfactory  and  efficient  manner.  The  things 
which  each  sponsor  should  teach  are  definitely  out¬ 
lined,  not  for  the  store  as  a  whole,  but  for  each 
separate  floor,  with  variations  for  each  department. 
This  specific  listing  enables  a  sponsor  to  cover  a  great 
deal  of  material  in  a  limited  time  with  the  new  person, 
and  also  guards  against  important  points  being,  missed. 
The  sponsors  are  provided  with  classification  lists  to 
give  each  new  person,  and  outlines  of  special  systems, 
if  needetl.  Each  sponsor  has  a  loose-leaf  notebook 
and  is  encouraged  to  collect  and  keep  in  it  any  material 
which  will  be  of  help  to  her  when  instructing  a  new 
person.  The  sponsors  are  important  agents  of  the 
training  bureau. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Lord  &  Taylor 
believes  that  complete  training  of  the  Christmas  sales¬ 
person  is  most  important,  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
service  reputation  of  the  store.  The  Christmas  cus¬ 
tomer  should  not  be  aware  that  she  is  being  served 
by  a  new  person  or  an  “extra.”  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  consistent  and  conscientious  work 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  help  the 
new  person  to  know  system,  to  find  stock  readily,  to 
have  selling  facts,  to  make  wise  use  of  time,  to  care 
for  stock  properly,  to  be  acquainted  with  special  pro¬ 
motions,  and  the  numerous  other  things  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  satisfactory  salesperson. 
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is  Your  Storo  Fully  Proterted  by  luMuraure 
on  the  Mowt  F€*ononiieal  BaNiN  PoNj«ible? 


John  G.  Clark.  Director  of  Insurance  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (loods  Association,  is  now  travelling  in  the 
states  listed,  making  insurance  surveys  for  member 
stores.  He  will  be  glad  to  call  upon  members  and  dis¬ 
cuss  their  insurance  problems.  Those  interested  in 
availing  themselves  of  this  oi)])ortunity  to  have  Mr. 


Clark’s  advice  on  insurance  matters,  should  write  in 
to  As.sociation  headquarters  and  their  letters  will  be 
l^romptly  forwarded. 

Relow  is  Mr.  Clark's  itinerary  for  the  months  of 
October  and  November: 


Chicago  Heights. 
Kankakee.  Ill. 

Joliet.  Ill. 

( )ttawa.  Ill. 

.Aurora.  Ill. 

Klgin,  Ill. 

Chicago,  Ill. 
Waukegan,  Ill. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 
Racine.  Wis. 
Cudaiiy,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Sheboygan.  Wis. 
Manitowoc.  Wis. 
Creen  Hay.  Wis 
Marinette.  Wis. 
Wausau.  Wis. 
Stevens  Point.  Wis. 
Appleton.  Wis. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Fon  Du  I  .ac.  W’  is. 


Ill.  Watertown.  Wis. 
Janesville.  Wis. 
Heloit,  Wis. 
Rockford,  111. 
h'reejiort.  Ill. 
Sterling.  Ill. 
Calena,  III. 
Duhuque,  Iowa 
Rock  Island.  Ill. 
Moline,  HI. 
Kewanee.  Ill. 
(lalesburg,  Ill. 
Canton.  Ill. 

Peoria.  Ill. 
Hloomington.  Ill. 
Decatur.  Ill. 
Springfield.  Ill. 
Jacksonville,  HI. 
Alton.  Ill. 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill, 


Helleville.  Ill. 

Mount  Vernon,  Ill. 
Duquoin.  Ill. 

Herrin,  Ill. 

Mount  Carmel,  Ill. 
hAansville,  Ind. 
X’incennes,  Ind. 
Sullivan.  Ind. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Paris,  Ill. 
Champaign,  Ill. 
Danville,  Ill. 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Frankfort,  Ind. 
LaFayette,  Ind. 
Logansport,  Ind. 
Peru,  Ind. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Hluflfton,  Ind. 


Muncie,  Ind. 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Elwood,  Ind. 

Noblesville,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

New  Castle,  Ind. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Hamilton,  Ohio 
Washington  C.  H.  Ohio 
Xenia,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Troy,  Ohio 
Pequa,  Ohio 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio 
Urbana,  Ohio 
Sj)ringfield,  Ohio 
Delaware,  Ohio 
Columbus.  Ohio 
Mt.  V'ernon.  Ohio 


Newark,  Ohio 
Lancaster,  Ohio 
Chillicothe,  Ohio 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 
Ashland,  Ky. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Parkersburg,  W.  A'a. 
Marietta,  Ohio 
Zanesville,  Ohio 
Cambridge,  Ohio 
Coshocton,  Ohio 
Ulrichville,  Ohio 
Dtnmson,  Ohio 
Hellaire,  Ohio 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Frostburg,  Md. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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show  at  a  glance  a  picture  of  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation,  and  if  figures  are  desired  it  is  simply  neces¬ 
sary  to  trace  a  line  to  the  margin  where  they  are 
shown. 

In  the  use  of  this  chart,  we  show  the  production 
curves  on  the  top  and  the  payroll  curves  on  the  bottom. 
At  any  time  you  can  trace  the  vertical  lines  represent¬ 
ing  the  production  and  decide  whether  your  payroll 
is  high  or  low — that  is,  by  comparing  with  last  year’s 
curve.  A  green  line  represents  last  year’s  and  the  red 
line  this  year’s  curve. 

If  your  payroll  is  above  last  year  and  you  trace  this 
line  to  its  production,  you  will  see  whether  your  pro¬ 
duction  is  above  last  year  and  so  justifies  the  increased 
payroll.  If  it  is  not,  you  know  that  the  conditions 
must  be  corrected.  We  use  this  same  type  chart  in 
both  the  receiving  and  marking  rooms. 

Bills  of  lading  and  freight  bills  must  be  checked 
to  see  that  the  freight  is  properly  described;  that  mer¬ 
chandise  that  can  be  knocked  down  or  nested  is  so 
shipped  and  described;  that  the  shipment  is  released 
to  the  proper  value  when  the  rate  is  based  on  value; 
that  freight  bill  extensions  are  correct ;  that  rates  are 
proper. 

We  charged  back  $395.55  to  vendors  for  wrong 
routings  during  the  last  six  months. 

Personnel  Replacements 

About  the  15th  of  December,  we  prepare  a  list  of 
the  best  extra  employees  who  will  be  dropped  just 
before  Christmas.  When  we  have  occasion  to  increase 
our  force,  this  list  is  referred  to,  and  we  are  usually 
able  to  secure  some  of  the  experienced  employees  we 
released  in  December.  In  making  replacements  at  any 
time  we  always  endeavor  to  secure  one  of  these  train¬ 
ed  workers. 

We  have  a  Committee  of  three,  a  Mercliandise 
Manager,  Traffic  Manager  and  Purchasing  Agent, 
who  are  endeavoring  to  standardize  the  size  and  style 
of  tags,  gum  labels  and  pin  tickets,  also  the  infor¬ 
mation  placed  on  these  tickets  and  tags. 

It  is  time  for  stores  to  give  more  thought  to  the 
rubber  stamp  method  of  marking  certain  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  has  proven  its  value  at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.. 


Inc.,  where  considerable  research  has  been  made  to  de¬ 
velop  proper  marking  preparations  from  different  items. 
You  can  now  obtain  from  the  traffic  group  manager 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  merchandise  and  marking  instructions. 
The  speed  of  rubber  stamp  marking  is  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  in  quickly  preparing  merchandise  for  sale. 
The  most  important  advantage  of  rubber  stamp  mark¬ 
ing  is  the  reduction  in  marking  cost. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  condemn  the  transit  policy, 
which  so  many  stores  are  now  using;  but  after  a 
thorough  study  of  this  problem,  we  decided  to  discon¬ 
tinue  its  use  and  set  up  a  reserve  fund  to  cover  losses 
in  transit.  This  procedure  has  been  in  effect  in  our 
store  for  about  4  years  and  we  have  realized  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving.  We  route  shipments  the  same  as 
when  we  had  a  transit  policy  that  is  we  release  ex¬ 
press  shipments  under  100  lbs.  at  $50.00,  over  100  lbs. 
at  50  cents  per  lb.  Our  savings  in  excess  express 
charges  have  been  approximately  $3,500.00  per  year. 
Our  losses  have  not  in  any  one  year  exceeded  $1,000.00. 

Traffic  Group  Survey  Service 

The  Traffic  Groups  Survey  Service  should  not  go 
without  mention,  as  they  have  accomplished  very  en¬ 
couraging  results  in  a  number  of  stores.  I  know  of  a 
store  where  this  survey  was  made.  It  cost  them  less 
than  $200.00  and  the  actual  savings  will  doubtless  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,500.00  annually  on  incoming  transportation 
cost  alone.  This  service  is  very  complete,  as  it  covers 
all  phases  of  transportation,  receiving  and  marking. 
We  can  not  deny  the  fact  that  a  survey,  properly  made 
by  a  competent  person,  will  bring  to  our  attention 
bad  conditions  which  are  overlooked  by  us  and  which, 
if  corrected,  will  bring  about  a  reduction  in  our  oper¬ 
ating  expenses. 

We  should  have  closer  coordination  and  more  system¬ 
atic  supervision  between  the  store  manager  and  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  receiving  and  marking  depart¬ 
ment.  Learn  more  about  your  traffic  manager’s  prob¬ 
lems  as  you  are  in  a  position  where  your  assistance 
will  enable  him  to  overcome  the  irregularities  which 
are  daily  causing  extra  labor  and  a  higher  operating 
expense. 


FROM  A  RETAILER’S  SCRAP  BOOK 


It  stands  to  reason  then,  that  if  a  store  makes  a  hun¬ 
dred  friends  a  year  it  will  undoubtedly  influence  one 
hundred  more.  Then  two  hundred  friends  will  influ¬ 
ence  two  hundred  more  to  think  well  of  the  store.  Thus, 
the  acceptance  of  a  store  by  a  community  can  l)e  almost 
accurately  guaged  in  a  regular  progressive  ratio.  Con¬ 
versely,  a  store  which  for  some  reason  or  other  has  lost 
the  confidence  of  one  hundred  people  in  a  community, 
will  find  that  these  people  will  influence  one  hundred 
more  people  and  the  store  will  lose  two  hundred  people. 
The.se  two  hundred  people  will  influence  two  hundred 
more  and  so  the  store  that  has  become  a  “red”  fashion 
in  a  community  will  follow  a  definite  downward  trend. 


We  are  surely  going  to  see  arrive  soon  the  five  day 
week,  bringing  with  it  a  tremendous  new  concentration 
on  the  merchandise  of  leisure.  Therefore  we  already 
have  to  deal  with  the  opportunity  and  obligation  to  sell 
more  and  better  goods  for  leisure — music  goods,  sport 
and  game  goods,  health  goods,  beauty  and  personal 
adornment  goods,  cultural,  social  and  entertainment 
goods,  wider  and  better  food  varieties,  wider  and  better 
varieties  of  home  furnishings  and  home  efficiency 
equipment,  more  art  and  educational  and  travel 
goods. 


October.  1931 
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Large  NgW  Yovk  StOr€  finds  that 

SoABAR  Clip  Ticketing  Machine 


more  than  pays  for 


Increased  production 
and  lower  ticket  cost 
show  quick  returns 


PROMINENT  New  York  Department  Store, 
bought  the  first  Soabar  Clip  Ticketing  Machine 
a  year  ago.  In  its  first  year  this  machine  printed 
and  attached  more  than  a  million  tickets.  Here  is 
their  experience: 

Production  was  materially  increased  over 
the  previous  method  of  marking.  Their 
ticket  cost  was  less  by  S400  than  the  cost  of 
those  used  in  the  past.  In  fact,  this  one 
saving  in  tickets  alone  amounted  to  more 
than  the  price  of  the  machine  itself! 

Incidentally,  production  has  been  steady  with  few 
interruptions  to  slow  up  the  marking.  The  operators 
particularly  like  the  ease  with  which  this  Soabar 
Machine  runs.  Its  smooth  operation,  with  a  minimum 
of  moving  parts,  makes  the  work  easier  and  faster. 


itself  in  first  year  I 


THIS  OPERATOR  likes  the  iie-w  Soahar  CHI' 
Ticketiiifi  Maehiiie  heeatise  it  is  easier  to  run.  ami 
heeaiise  it  enables  her  to  increase  her  outf'ut. 


This  experience  offers  proof  positive  of  the  time 
and  labor-saving  economies  that  Soabar  Equipment 
brings  to  the  marking  department.  The  new  Soabar 
Clip  Ticketing  Machine  is  only  one  of  the  complete 
Soabar  line,  which  includes  machines  and  tickets 
for  every  marking  purpose. 

We  will  gladly  show  you  how  Soabar  Equipment  can 
sp?ed  up  production  and  cut  costs  in  your  marking. 


SOABAR 

PRICE  MARKING  EQUIPMENT 

H'rile  today  or  send  coupon  for  illustrated  catalog,  describing  machines  and  tickets. 
Soabar  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Please  send  illustrated  catalog. 

N**®*  Address . . .  State. . 
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The  Bulletin 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store. 


OPERATING  — SUPERINTENDENT  OR  ASSISTANT 
—OR  RESEARCH 

Mechanical  Engineer — 33  years  old — thorough  executive 
training.  Specific  experience  with  workrooms,  and  power  plant 
operation.  Research  work  in  all  branches  of  large  store  opera¬ 
tion.  Will  locate  anywhere.  J-56-31. 

ALTERATION  WORKROOM  ORGANIZER 

One  with  unusual  experience  as  a  background  desires  oppor- 
tuniy  to  organize  workrooms  on  a  consulting  basis.  All  phases 
of  problem  investigated,  such  as  sources  of  supply,  types  and 
oonstruction  of  merchandise,  conditions  of  stock,  fitting,  alter¬ 
ing,  and  cost  accounting  involved  in  altering.  J-57-31. 

EXECUTIVE 

Executive — 20  years  experience  as  office  manager,  assistant 
treasurer  in  large  department  store  thoroughly  familiar  With 
retail  accounting  methods  and  control.  Highest  reference  as  to 
character  and  ability  to  show  results  as  well  as  to  cooperate 
with  balance  of  organization.  J-58-31. 

PURCHASING  AGENT 

Purchasing  agent  seeking  position  with  progressive  store. 
Seven  years’  experience  as  purchasing  agent  of  large  Eastern 
department  store.  Seventeen  years  department  store  experi¬ 
ence.  Best  of  references.  Age  35.  J-59-31. 

DEPARTMENT  MANAGER  OR  BUYER 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  radio,  refrigeration  and  electrical 
appliances.  Successful  in  developing  bigger  sales.  Formerly 
department  manager  of  large  mail  order  and  chain  store  organi¬ 
zation.  J-60-31. 

MANAGING  EXECUTIVE 

Managing  executive  desires  to  again  enter  the  department 
store  field.  Outstanding  record  of  achievement  in  management 
and  merchandise.  A  successful  seasoned  record  of  general 
management  with  two  leading  stores.  Competent  to  handle 
volume  of  two  to  five  millions,  of  proven  value  to  store  owners. 
Highest  references  as  to  character,  ability  and  stability. 
J-61-31. 

CONTROLLER-TREASURER 

Twenty  years  accounting  and  department  store  experience. 
With  last  employer  10  years,  large  eastern  store.  Available 
at  once.  J-62-31. 


GENERAL  OPERATING  EXECUTIVE 

Fifteen  years  experience  as  organizer,  systematizer,  t)ffice 
and  personnel  director.  Practical  supervising  experience  in 
merchandising,  non-selling  and  clerical.  Has  had  special  mail 
order  training.  Can  handle  a  Big  job  in  a  big  way,  of  executive 
appearance.  Married,  age  42.  Well  educated,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  J-63-31. 

RESEARCH  AND  METHODS  ENGINEER 

Research  and  methods  engineer.  Extensive  experience  in¬ 
vestigating  conditions  and  improving  methods  in  large  depart¬ 
ment  store,  applying  modern  factory  methods  to  non-selling 
departments  including :  receiving  and  marking,  wrapping,  ship¬ 
ping,  fur  storage,  etc.  Best  business  and  banking  references. 
J-64-31. 

ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE 

Young  man  age  thirty,  recently  married,  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale  1924.  Well  rounded  training,  and  best  of  experience. 
Anxious  to  place  himself  at  this  time  as  an  assistant  to  an 
owner  in  a  medium  size  store  or  as  an  assistant  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  in  a  large  store.  References  of  the  highest  order.  Salary 
not  the  first  consideration  if  future  for  advancement  looks 
satisfactory.  J-65-31. 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 

Department  store  display  manager  with  seven  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  display  work,  open  for  position.  Age  2(i.  Willing  to 
locate  anywhere.  J-66-31. 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 

Display  manager,  35  years  of  age,  18  years  display  experi¬ 
ence  with  high  class  stores,  as  window  trimmer,  director  of 
interior  displays  and  display  manager.  J67-31. 

BOOK  BUYER 

Experienced  department  manager  available  with  knowledge 
of  European  as  well  as  American  books  and  markets.  Jfi8-31. 

STORE  MANAGER— RESEARCH  OR  SALES 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Manager  of  chain  department  store  .seeks  new  connectuin. 
Increased  business  65  per  cent  during  October,  19,10  as  com¬ 
pared  with  October,  1929.  Increase  of  31.6  per  cent  for  five 
months  of  1930  over  same  period  of  1929.  Other  positions 
held :  sales  and  advertising  manager ;  director  of  publicity 
for  manufacturers;  research  and  sales  promotion,  mail  order 
house;  special  sales  promotion  work  for  two  of  Chicago’s 
largest  department  stores;  sales  promotion  and  advertising 
manager  of  chain  of  drug  stores  and  chain  of  jewelry  stores; 
copy  chief  of  advertising  agency.  Sixteen  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Connection  in  or  around  Chicago  preferred.  J-69-.il. 

CONTROLLER 

Now  Assistant  in  one  of  South’s  best  stores.  College 
Graduate;  38  years  of  age,  354  years  present  position;  254 
years  Public  Auditing;  5  years  Cost  .Accounting.  Throughly 
understands  Controllers’  Congress  Standard  Accounting  System 
and  all  phases  of  Budgetary  Control.  J-70-31. 

WANTED 

A  complete  set  of  fifty  used  rug  rack  arms  in  the  various 
sizes.  J-71-31. 


Australia — This  page  takes  you  on  a  pictorial  tour 
of  progressive  store  management  in  Australia.  We 
want  you  to  note  particularly  that  these  stores  are 
equipped  with  escalators.  The  point  is  this:  In  a 
place  so  remote  in  our  minds  as  Australia  they  have 
that  well-known  customer  distribution  problem  and 
they  have  found  the  escalator  an  efficient  solution  to 
this  problem.  Here  in  the  United  States,  in  your 
own  city,  where  department  stores  get  a  large  volume 
of  business  and  the  customer  distribution  problem 


is  more  complex,  the  escalator  is  even  more  valuable. 
.  .  .  Consider  the  escalator  as  a  means  of  making 
every  floor  in  your  store  easily  accessible  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Equalize  upper  floor  density  ratios  (square 
feet  of  selling  space  per  customer  per  hour)  with 
that  of  the  ground  floor  by  the  installation  of  up 
and  down  escalators.  Whether  your  building  is 
large  or  medium  or  small,  the  escalator  will  prove 
an  economical  means  of  distributing  patrons  through¬ 
out  the  building. 


OTIS 

ELEVATOR  COMPANY  339 


Department  store  of 
Charles  Moore  &■  Com¬ 
pany,  Perth,  Australia 
{left),  together  with 
interior  view  showing 
escalators.  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Arcade,  Sydney, 
Australia  {right),  and 
an  interior  view  of  the 
same  building  showing 
escalators.  Note  that 
both  of  these  buildings 
are  medium  in  size. 


OFFICES  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  WORLD 
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RESUME 


The  Bulletin 


Instead  of  saying  “Charge  it  to  the  tax  payers”  and 
spending  any  amount  asked  for,  the  costs  of  govern¬ 
ment  might  better  be  reduced  to  fit  income.  (See  page 
585) 


packing  saves  valuable  time  and  when  done  to  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  specifications,  it  also  helps  to  bring 
the  merchandise  to  the  consumer  undamaged.  (See 
page  605) 


Retailers  are  gaining  increased  recognition  as  able 
executives,  capable  of  solving  the  problems  of  states 
and  municipalities.  Administering  a  large  department 
store  is  certainly  good  preliminary  training.  (See  page 
589) 


Controllers  write  in  and  ask  questions  concerning 
many  technical  problems  that  are  of  vital  importance  in 
the  efficient  management  of  a  store.  The  Controllers’ 
Forum  presents  some  of  these  problems,  concerning 
which  varied  opinions  have  been  expressed.  What  are 
your  ideas  on  these  subjects?  (See  page  607) 


President  Kelly’s  address  at  the  Boston  Conference 
has  been  widely  quoted  in  the  public  press  throughout 
the  entire  country.  The  important  problems  discussed 
cover  a  wide  range  and  the  suggestions  made  grow  in 
significance  as  one  thinks  them  over.  (See  page  591) 


In  Minnesota,  efforts  are  lieing  made  to  win  the 
farmer  vote  for  a  sales  tax  by  telling  tillers  of  the  soil 
that  “city  folks”  will  have  to  pay  most  of  the  taxes 
if  that  type  of  levy  is  introduced.  (See  page  595) 


They  have  tried  featuring  good  news  in  Boston, 
and  find  that  it  is  distinctly  helpful  in  restoring  con¬ 
sumer  confidence.  (See  page  597) 


The  Sales  Promotion  Division  has  l)een  working  for 
months  on  an  analysis  of  newspaper  advertising  which 
has  appeared  throughout  the  country.  The  December 
Calendar  is  the  first  fruit  of  this  study — brought  out 
in  advance,  in  order  to  help  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  during  the  coming  holiday  season.  (See  page 
598) 


Customers  must  not  know  when  a  girl  waiting  on 
them  during  the  holidays  is  an  extra,  brought  in  for  a 
few  weeks.  Methods  of  training  these  salespeople  so 
that  they  can  serve  the  public  effectively,  without  a 
disproportionate  outlay  of  time,  takes  careful  planning. 
(Sec  page  609) 


The  importance  of  standards  for  merchandise,  that 
are  agreed  upon  by  producers  and  retailers,  is  gaining 
increased  recognition  now  that  the  emphasis  on  price 
is  giving  way  more  and  more  to  “value  promotions.” 
(See  page  615) 

▲  ▲ 

Buyers  seldom  think  about  the  economical  routing  of 
their  merchandise,  unless  emphasis  is  placed  upon  con¬ 
sulting  with  the  traffic  department.  \'ery  substantial 
savings  can  be  made  by  careful  planning  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  receiving  methods.  (See  page  617) 


Holiday  jiromotion  stunts  bring  children — ^and  their 
parents — to  a  store.  Some  of  them  are  apparently  “sure 
fire."  (See  page  619) 


If  manufacturers  are  allowed  to  send  whatever  they 
happen  to  have  in  stock,  when  an  order  is  received, 
what  happens  to  price  lines  and  color  coordination 
plans?  A  retailer  has  taken  a  definite  stand  concerning 
correct  sizing  and  shades.  (See  page  602) 


Do  customers  ever  dream  that  the  costs  of  wrapping 
and  packing  merchandise  are  subjects  of  great  concern 
to  retailers?  The  sums  that  can  be  saved  by  improved 
methods  mount  into  han.  some  totals.  (5‘cc  page  603) 


Christmas  toys,  in  particular,  have  to  be  delivered 
promptly  and  undamaged  or  there  are  brokenhearted 
children  who  think  Santa  has  gone  back  on  them.  Pre- 


Good  workmanship  and  promptness  in  service  depart¬ 
ments  bring  pleased  customers  back  to  a  store.  The 
Workroom  Manual,  which  has  just  been  completed, 
shows  how  efficiency  and  economy  can  be  achieved. 
(See  page  621) 

▲  A 

A  good  want  slip  system  is  necessary  in  accurately 
measuring  consumer  demand  and  no  buyer  should 
neglect  this  valuable  tool.  (Sec  page  624) 


Full  protection,  without  waste  in  payments  of  un¬ 
necessary  premiums,  can  be  arranged,  if  one  knows  the 
insurance  field  thoroughly.  Stores  in  the  middle  West 
are  putting  their  policies  on  a  scientific  basis.  (See 
page  643) 


THERE  MUST  BE 
A  REASON ! 


Our  entry  into  the  salesbook  field  as  an  INDEPENDENT 
manufacturer  has  met  with  a  wonderful  response,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  refer  you  to  the  following  Department  Stores 
as  to  the  quality  of  our  workmanship: 

Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis 
Rothschild’s,  Kansas  City 
Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  such  nationally  known  con¬ 
cerns  are  interested  in  our  product  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will 
be  to  your  advantage  to  allow  us  to  quote  upon  your  require¬ 
ments. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  send  samples  of  your 
salesbooks  to  us,  advising  the  quantity  usually  ordered,  and 
our  representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you  to  submit  prices. 

SALESBOOK  DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL  TAG  COMPANY 

319  N.  WHIPPLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Established  1905 
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PUT'MORE  FAITH 

Onto  ybur  Otm  Business  and  you’ll  Qet  INiore.  of 
the  J^oney  that  is  Being  Spent 


One  Notable  Example  of  a  Mer¬ 
chant  Who  Is  Now  Cashing  In  by 
Acting  on  the  Simple  Proposition 
that  the  People  with  Money  to 
Spend  are  Going  to  go  to  the  Stores 
that  Look  the  Most  Successful  is 
Seen  in  the  Case  of  Oliver  A.  Olson, 
Whose  Recently  Remodeled  Store 
at  74th  Street  and  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  Is  illustrated  Here 

Scientific  Store  Planning — Today's 
Secret  of  Success — 

Makes  Retail  Merchandising 
More  Profitable  Than  Ever  Before 

WHY  is  it  that  some  businesses  are 
going  like  a  house  afire — in  the 
midst  of  “hard  times.”  Yet — certain 
stores  find  money  enough  to  remodel; 
find  business  good. 

One  reason  may  be  the  attitude  of  the 
stores  themselves.  Suppose  you  were 
to  hang  signs  out  in  front,  in  the  win¬ 
dows,  over  every  counter  reading 
“Don’t  Buy  In  Hard  Times— You 
May  Lose  Your  Job— Be  Smart; 
Put  Your  Money  In  The  Bank 
And  Keep  It.”  Naturally,  you’d  go 
bankrupt  in  about  30  days.  Well, 
there’s  little  difference  between  doing 
that  and  letting  your  store  look  like 
the  headquarters  of  the  depression. 

And— don’t  say  there  isn’t  any  money 
in  the  country.  Last  year,  1930,  when 
the  depression  was  considered  Bad, 
corporate  earnings  and  interest 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

STORE  EQUIPMENT 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE 
EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


Executive  Offices:  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Branch 
offices  and  representatives  in  every  territory.  Fac¬ 
tories:  Grand  Rapids;  Portland,  Ore.;  Baltimore; 
New  York  City. 

STORE  PLANNERS.  DESIGNERS  AND  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  OF  FINE  STORE  EQUIPMENT 


Oliver  A.  Olson,  74th  &  Broadway,  New  York  City 


amounted  to  8  Billions  of  dollars. 
Against  only  7  billions  in  1929. 

There’s  business  to  be  had.  Most  of  it  to 
come  from  competitors.  But  it’s  there 
for  those  who  are  backing  up  their  faith 
in  their  own  businesses.  One  way  to  get 
it  is  through  Scientific  Store  Planning. 
At  least,  a  substantial  number  of  mer¬ 
chants  are  getting  it  this  way. 

What  Scientific  Store  Planning  Means 

Scientific  Store  Planning  simply  means 
the  application  of  certain,  inflexible  laws 
of  retailing  to  the  display  equipment 
and  physical  arrangement  of  your  store 
— irrespective  of  size,  location  or  pres¬ 
ent  volume  of  business.  In  other  words. 
Scientific  Store  Planning  is  what  to  do  to 
get  customers  coming  in  to  buy.  Exactly 
where  to  put  various  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise;  cxod/y  what  atmosphere  to  supply; 
exactly  what  method  of  merchandise 
display  to  use;  exactly  ho'fi  to  suggest 
purchases  subconsciously — in  short,  how 
to  make  people  spend  their  money  in 
your  store. 

That  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment 
Corporation  is  able  to  plan  your  store 
scientifically  to  meet  the  new  competi¬ 
tion — to  get  more  than  your  normal 
share  of  business — is  best  proved  by  the 
history  of  its  business.  Today  the  lead¬ 
ing  company  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  it 
daily  does  the  very  thing  described 
herein.  The  greatest  clearing  house  in 
the  world  for  successful  retail  mer- 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


chandising  ideas,  its  engineers  are  able 
to  put  your  store  on  a  more  profitable 
basis  for  the  simple  reason  that  what 
they  do  is  based  not  on  ‘  ‘  theory”  but  on 
facts . . .  ways  proved  successful  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  stores  everywhere.  On  this 
basis — and  no  other — you  are  invited 
to  consult  Grand  Rapids  Scientific  Store 
Planning  Service.  Simply  send  coupon. 

A  Complete  Service 

Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  equipped  to  work  out  a  more 
successful  plan  for  your  store;  build  or 
rebuild  it  from  floor  to  ceiling;  furnish 
standard  equipment  or  special.  Send 
coupon  for  information  telling  how  you 
can  avail  yourself  of  our  Store  Planning 
and  complete  building  construction 
services.  After  thorough  examination 
of  what  we  have  to  offer  you,  then  de¬ 
cide  if  we  can  be  of  help. 

THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  YOU 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation 
Dept.  C-10,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Gentlemen:  We  are  interested.  Please  send  us  furthdc 
information  and  literature.This  obligates  us  in  no  way. 


